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PS ues ints an os all that the newspapers printed about 


the shipping bills during the recent session of Congress, 





and the protracted discussion over these measures, comparatively 
few persons understand precisely what the shipping legislation 
was intended to effect. Strangely enough, no bills were of more 
general interest, or fraught with greater promise to all commer- 
cial and industrial interests, than the subsidy bills upon which 
Congress acted, and one of which was passed. “Some Striking 
Facts about the Shipping Bills” is the title of the leading edi- 
torial contribution which will appear in the coming issue of this 
paper. It was written by Commodore William H. Hughes, who 
is prominently identified with a line of steamers sailing from 
New York, and who speaks with a full knowledge of his facts. 
We are sure that his statements will surprise persons unfamil- 
iar with the details of shipping legislation, their scope and 
intent. 





A WAY TO INCREASE OUR FOOD SUPPLY 
AND ADD TO OUR WEALTH. 

HE depletion of the oyster-beds along the indenta- 
tions of the Atlantic coast has reached a critical 
condition. It is now a plain question whether or not 

the oyster shall go beyond the reach of all except the 
wealthy. Within ten years the supply has decreased forty 
per cent., in face of a growing population and an increas- 
ing demand. To those who study the economic necessity 
of preserving our food interests, it is a matter of the gravest 
importance. 

You must remember that the oyster is one of our best 
foods. To quote from a distinguished scientific authority, 
“ oysters come nearer to milk than almost any other com- 
mon food material, as regards both the quantity of nutri- 
ments and the food value of each for supplying the body 
with material to build up its parts, repair its wastes, and 
furnish it with heat and energy.” 

The fact is acknowledged that the people of the United 
States live better than those of any country in the world. 
Our workingmen get higher wages, and earn them, because 
with their better standard of living and higher quality of 
food, they have a larger productive capacity. To maintain 
this fortunate condition, we must husband every resource 
that makes good living at moderate prices possible. But 
our abundance has been so magnificent that it has been 
difficult to learn the lesson of economy. No nation ever 
knew such a prosperity, such a development, as we have 
enjoyed. An average American family throws away 
enough to feed an average European family, and this same 
prodigality has crept into our treatment of our food sup- 
plies. 

Perhaps it is idle to expect a country that annually 
sends the enormous amount of two hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of food to other countries to settle down at 
once to systematic preservation of its food resources. But 
such a reform is bound to come. Our constant increase in 
population, the growing cost of living, and the steady de- 
pletion of nature’s bounty, all emphasize that necessity. 
We have seen in the extinction of the buffalo and the 
great decrease of our smaller game what can be done by 
continuous extermination without corresponding efforts at 
reproduction. The oyster has been the victim of a similar 
extravagance—not to say greed. 

Here is a food that should be accessible to every work- 
ingman’s purse—that should be a cheap food and a plenti- 
ful food not only in New York and Baltimore and Nor- 
folk, but in every city of the country. To make that food 
cheap and ahundant will be to benefit all the people, and to 
increase their digestive powers and their strength. In this 
fact is constituted the national importance of the question. 

If your readers will take a map of our Atlantic sea- 
coast and follow its bays, its sounds, and its rivers; and if 
they will ascertain what great fishing interests these waters 
contain, they will at once appreciate their enormous value 
as food depositories. Those waters could feed a nation 
and feed it well. There is no single product of their fertile 
bottoms as valuable as the oyster. It has yielded more 
than a hundred millions in wealth, and yet with all its 
richness, and all the importance of preserving its growth, 
it has been treated with a rapacity that knows no parallel. 

The original supply of the oyster exceeded anything 
any country has ever known, There were oysters all the 
way from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico 
inclusive. Now all the stretch of coast north of Cape Cod 
is practically oysterless; New Jersey’s bays and rivers are 
much less productive than they used to be; the Delaware 
Bay and the Delaware River, once so prolific, are mostly 
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barren, and the waters of Maryland and Virginia have 
yielded this season less than one-third of what they yieided 
ten yearsago, The total supply of the country was given by 
the census of 1880 as about 26,000,000 bushels. 
less than 15,000,000 bushels, and prices are from fifty to 


It is now 


one hundred per cent. higher than they were in 1880. 
New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island have been 
the only States that have adopted laws looking to the pro- 
tection and expansion of their oyster interests. By her 
system of oyster-farming Connecticut has built up the 


Rhode 
Island has increased her acreage from 1,100 to 11,000, and 


most lucrative oyster trade of any commonwealth. 


New York, although late in beginning the work, has now 
ten times as much oyster bottom under cultivation as she 
But at 
best these three States cannot expect yet awhile to pro- 


had before the inauguration of her present policy. 


duce more than two or three million bushels of oysters a 
year, so that the main reliance for the general supply must 
be placed elsewhere. 

That place is the Chesapeake Bay, which in area, in 
resources, in natural advantages, is incomparably the finest 
body of water we have in this country. It covers nearly 
three thousand square miles; it is large enough to float the 
navies of the world; it has the greatest coastwise com- 
merce of America, and in it are the most extensive and the 
most productive natural oyster-beds in either hemisphere. 
There are no star-fish, which in Long Island Sound eat up 
$500,000 worth of oysters every year; and its bottoms 
are rich with the germs of little plants which, according 
to Dr. Brooks, of Johns Hopkins University, constitute the 
oyster’s chief food. So great was the supply years ago 
that exhaustion was thought to be impossible, and under 
that delusion the people worked and dredged the beds. 
They gathered the wealth and did nothing for the future. 
What is the result ? Ten years ago the Chesapeake 
furnished 17,000,000 of the 25,000,000 bushels of oysters 
consumed in this country; this season it has not yielded 
5,000,000, and the 12,000 boats and other property inter- 
ests of the oystermen are in danger, to say nothing of the 
condition of the oyster supply itself. Maryland and Vir- 
ginia control the oyster interests of the Chesapeake. In 
both States the question has been a matter of practical 
politics, in which sensible reform seemed impossible; but 
now that the industry is on the verge of exhaustion, the 
folly of the past is giving way to a better sentiment. Both 
States, and with them the States farther south, are begin- 
ning to realize the greatness of the question, and impor- 
tant action may be expected from their coming legislation. 

Eight years ago the Governor of Maryland, by direction 
of the Legislature, appointed a commission with Dr. Brooks, 
of Johns Hopkins University, at its head, to investigate the 
condition of the oyster interests, Its report was of such 
importance that it has been quoted all over the civilized 
world. Dr. Brooks in that work, and in subsequent in- 
vestigations, made important discoveries. He 
lished the facts that the American oyster does not lead 
its early life inside the shell of its mother, but is sent out, 


“ estab- 


wandering on the waters, before the egg is hatched, and 
that it was possible to fertilize thousands or millions of 
oyster-eggs in a watch-glass, and supply oyster sprat for 
the whole bay.” 

Of greater interest to the ceneral public, however, was 
the part of Dr. Brooks's report on the possibilities of 
oyster-planting in the Chesapeake. With such a system 
the Maryland oyster- grounds would yield 500,000,000 
bushels annually, paying a profit of two hundred per cent., 
giving profitable employment to 500,000 people for the 
whole year, paying the cultivators over $60,000,000 a year, 
and yielding a State revenue of $6,000,000 a year. These figures 
seemed to. be beyond the comprehension of Maryland’s Legis- 
lature, and so the report was ignored and the depletion was 
allowed to continue. 

It was my good fortune, a few weeks since, to go on a cruise 
over the oyster-grounds of the State as the guest of General 
Joseph B. Seth, the present commander of Maryland’s State 
Fishery Force. We saw much and heard a great deal more. The 
Chesapeake Bay has had two-thirds of its oyster-heds exhausted 
by the present policy, and the people are beginning to see the 
plain necessity of a new system. That system is to place the 
oyster bottoms under private cultivation, allowing a reasonable 
territory for the public. The profits are surer and larger than the 
farming ofland. General Seth’s estimate of the proceeds from such 
a system is $30,000,000 a year, with possibilities of $100,000,000. 
My own estimate is $50,000,000 a year, and with it the appre- 
ciation of millions of acres of real estate along the seacoast of the 
South and the attraction of a large immigration. 

It is useless to discuss the question cf oyster-farming, for 
wherever it has been tried it has been successful. In France the 
results were amazing, and in other countries of Europe its wisdom 
We have in 
America the best oysters in the world, and with intelligent culti- 
vation there is no limit to the supply. 
control the enormous area of 1,700,000 acres of oyster-beds. 


and its value have been demonstrated for years. 


Maryland and Virginia 


Farther down the Atlantic coast, not including the Gulf of 


Mexico, are 1,000,000 acres more, 
Dr. Martin, a very conservative man, said at Commemoration 


Of the Chesapeake Bay, 


Day exercises of Johns Hopkins University: ‘“ Honestly man- 
The people of Mary- 
land have a richer heritage than the coal fields of Pennsylvania 


aged, it means untold wealth for our State. 


or the silver mountains of Colorado.” In making a somewhat 


similar statement in January last, I added the gold mines of 


California, and, in view of the circumstances, I do not think that 
any one could accuse me of extravagance, And what can be done 
in the Chesapeake can be done to a proportionate degree in 
other Southern waters. 

These facts show why the oyster question has such an enor- 
mous national importance, Its right development means a better 
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sustenance for millions of American homes; it means less in- 


digestion and more general happiness; it means exhaustless 
wealth for fourteen oyster-growing States aud all their people, 
and it means the perpetuation of an important food supply for a 
nation that must, in its unequaled advancement, look to the 


economy of its living and the nfaintenauce of its résources, 


ox Riis, 


[Nore 
American. | 








General Agnus is the editor and manager of the Baltimore 


A BANKER HONORED. 


HE freedom of the city of London was recently granted to a 
gentleman whose name is seldom heard on this side of the 
water, aud who would be unknown to a vast majority of our 
readers without an explanation of his position and standing. He 
is the governor of the Bank of England, and his name is Lidder- 
dale. 


ferred upon him because of the prominent part he took in rescu- 


The unusual henor of the freedom of London was con- 


ing the great banking-house of Baring Brothers from their diffi- 
culties in November last, and preventing what might have been 
the most disastrous financial panic of the century. 

At a recent session of the general court of the Bank of Eng- 
land Mr. Lidderdale told his story of the Baring operation, and 
it is of sufficient interest to outline briefly to American readers 


this authentic narrative of a startling event, for in the United 


States, as in every other country where large amouuts of capital 
find permanent employment, the effects of the Baring failure 
were severely felt, and, in fact, have not yet entirely disap- 


peared. 
Mr. Lidderdale said that 
when it was announced that the great English banking and com- 


in the seeond week of November, 


mercial house of Baring Brothers was in financial straits, by 
reason Of rash operations in South American securities, the gov- 
ernors of the Bank of England, who had been anticipating the 
trouble, were really unprepared for what the actual facts re- 
vealed. They recognized at once the gravity of the situation 
and the necessity of prompt and decided action. It was seen 
that the gold reserves of the Bank of England were insufficient 
to meet the demand that would follow the public announcement 
of the true condition of the Barings, and that gold could not be 
obtained from abroad excepting by a sacrifice that would involve 
much suffering to the English trading and mercantile commu- 
nity. 

By reason of this peculiar and perilous condition of affairs re- 
sort to exceptional measures was resolved upon, as Mr. Lidderdale 
adds, “ at 
chequer bonds to the state bank of Russia for $7,500,000 in gold 


a considerable sacrifice to the bank.” <A sale of ex- 


was made by the bank within a couple of days, ap loan of 

$15,000,000 was promptly secured from the Be ris. 

Four days were spent in the preparation and exa: 

statement of the Barings’ position, and on the 

ber Mr. Lidderdale was enabled to assure th 

the assets would yield a substantial surplu i 

provided sufficient time were allowed for liq 

this fuct, he declares, nothing could have been doi t 

firm. 
The Bank of England, the greatest financial institution 


Its liabilities were over $105,000,000. 


ay, did not dare assume the risk of carrying this enormous bui 


den. It accordingly opened a “ guarantee list,” which it headed 


with $5,000,000. In half an hour subscriptions had reached 
over $17,000,000, and the next morning over $32,500,000. At 
noon of the following day Mr. Lidderdale was able to make. the 
reassuring announcement that the liabilities of the Barings would 
be duly met. The “guarantee fund,” however, was swelled to 
over $86,000,000, and the liquidation at once proceeded. 


The rapidity 


f this operation is especially worthy of note, 
and on its rapidity depended the financisl situation both at home 
and abroad. Our readers will remember the tremendous strain 
put upon the money market for a few days pending the report of 
the true condition of the Mr. Lidderdale says that 
on the Ist of November the liubilities of the house stood at 
$105,000,000, with apparent assets of $124,000,000. On the Ist 
of March the liabilities had been reduced to a little more than 
$50,000,000, and the assets were sufficient to yield a substantial 


Jarings. 


surplus. 

The statement of Mr. Lidderdale to his friends and associates 
was received with applause, and a special vote of thanks and 
congratulation, as well as the freedom of the city, was voted 
him. In a modest reply Mr. Lidderdale insisted that his col- 
leagues, the directors of the bank, were equally deserving of 
commendation, and that he would accept the compliment pro- 
Mr. Lidder- 


dale’s successful financial operation will forever make him a man 


vided their admirable work was also recognized. 
of mark, He not only saved the greatest English banking firm 
from utter ruin, but he also averted what would have been a 
calamity of frightful dimensions to the financial world, 


SENATOR EDMUNDS. 

go voluntary retirement from the Federal Senate of the 

Hon. George F. Edmunds, who since 1866 has represented 
his Statein the highest. legislative branch of our Government, is a 
public loss. Mr. Edmunds has always been a Republican of the 
stalwart mould, but beyond this he has always been a represen- 
tative American. He occupied a position of leadership during 
some of the most trying and troublesome times of his party, and 
leaves the Senate without a stain upon his reputation. 

Few people appreciate how much responsibility devolves upon 
representative men in the Senate like Senator Edmunds, and few 
that rests upon the 
shoulders of the conspicuous leaders in both branches of Con- 
Senator Edmunds was a profound student of our system 


can understand the tremendous burden 


gress, 
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of government, was equipped by education and training for pub- 
lic life, and became conspicuous because of his ability and integ- 
rity. In all the varied legislation, experimental and fundamen- 
tal, since the close of the war, he was an active participant, and 
was a recognized leader of his party in the formation of its 
policy and in the advocacy of its principles. 

Vermont, unlike too many Western and Eastern States, but 
very much like the States of the South, has been wise enough to 
retain in the Senate, term after term, for protracted periods, the 
ablest men it could select Senator Morrill has served for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and his confrére, Senator Edmunds, 
would no doubt have been continued in his present place indefi- 
nitely had he not seen fit, for merely personal and private rea- 
sons, to retire. 

In or out of the Senate Mr. Edmunds must continue to be an 
important factor in the Republican politics, not only of Vermont, 
but also of the nation. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
AN American has been charged with getting the Czar of 


Russia into domestic trouble. The Czar is greatly displeased 
because his cousin, the Grand Duke Michaelovitch, was recently, 
at San Remo, privately married to a daughter of the Duke of 
Nassau. “Mr. Townsend,” an American living at Cannes, is 
said to have arranged the preliminaries of the ceremony, which 
was conducted in secret by a Russian priest. It is hoped that 


this will not involve us in international difficulties. 


THERE is abundant food for reflection in the figures fur- 
nished by the Massachusetts census of last year, which show 
that one-fifth of the native-born married women of that State are 
childless, a condition without parallel in any country of the 
world excepting France. It is also significant that only about 
thirteen per cent. of the foreign-born married women of Massa- 
chusetts are childless. The disappointment with the results of 
the recent national census may be accounted for in part by- the 
facts we have given. Saleen 

A DISASTROUS split in the ranks of the Farmers’ Alliance 
Within the last 
months the membership in that State has shrunk from 25,000 
to 15,000. 
treasuries, or government pawn-shops, at which loans shall be 


organization in Mississippi is reported. few 


The split is over the preposterous scheme for sub- 
made upon farmers’ produce. The weakness of the Farmers’ 
Alliance is in its lack of able leadership. It has not a man of 
national reputation in its membership, certainly not any of 
It is a wonder that, under such cir- 
It will be a greater sur- 


national repute in control. 
cumstances, the Alliance ever existed, 
prise if it continues to exist. 


THERE is a good deal of nonsense in what we hear about the 
hostility of Southern people to Northern enterprises. For in- 
stance, Russell B. Harrison is president of the Aransas Harbor 
Improvement Company engaged in establishing a deep-water 
harbor on the Texas coast. The city of Aransas Harbor was 
located on a spot which is now claimed by adjoining counties as 
within the jurisdiction of each. As they are unable to settle the 
contention, each county invokes the reports of a long line of dead 
and living surveyors in support of her position. The counties 
were unable to settle the dispute and have appealed to the Legis- 
lature. 


prestige and honor of county claimship to the coming seaport of 


An active fight is waging to decide which shall have the 
Aransas Harbor, Texas. 
Ir has been repeatedly said that woman suffrage is a failure ; 


Western 


take any interest in the 


that where the experiment has been tried fairly in 
States women have refused to vote, or 
elections, after they have had an experience during one or two 
recent municipal elections in 


canvasses. The reports of the 


Kansas entirely disprove this statement. They show that in all 
the large cities of Kansas the vote of the women, compared to 
The fact 
‘that the women voted independently and supported the advocates 
least 
The women in 


the registration, was fully as large as the male vote, 
of law and order is further evidence that there is at some 
common sense in the woman-suffrage movement. 
Kansas and in other Western States have been the most effective 
allies in the crusade against the saloons and other public evils. 


THE death of P. T. Barnum, leaving a fortune estimated at 
$5,000,000, recalls the fact that the greatest of American show- 
men gave as the secret of his success his belief that the people 
delighted in being humbugged. One of the most interesting and 
popular publications in book form credited to an American is 
Mr. Barnum’s autobiography, in which he narrated his success in 
fleecing the public with attractive humbugs of various kinds. 
Mr. Barnum, while he believed in humbugging the public, was, 
strangely enough, always credited with honesty and public spirit. 
them 
That was 


His humbugs attracted attention because he advertised 
well, but they did not really bring him his fortune. 
the result of his matchless superiority as a showman, in a line 
of amusement which he had appropriated as peculiarly his own. 


THE labor troubles in the Connellsville, Pa., coke region, in 
which Hungarian laborers are chiefly interested, culminated, as 
is usually the case, in riotous demonstrations by some of the more 
impulsive ones. A conflict with the authorities ensued in which 
a number of Hungarians were killed. The militia was summoned 
to quell hoy further disturbance, but the killing of nearly a dozen 
of the riotous strikers seemed to settle the difficulty at once. It 
is a singular fact that nearly all great labor difficulties reach 
The sight of the 


dead and wounded. seems to recall the frenzied men on both sides 


their climax only after blood has been shed. 


to their senses. 
fluences of arbitration that have in late years reconciled vast con- 
flicting interests should be able to do equally efficient work in 
One of the 


It would appear as if some of the peaceful in- 


the more circumscribed sphere of the labor world, 
best signs of the times in this direction is the result of a confer- 
ence between the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, 
an organization of stove manufacturers, and the Tron Moulders’ 
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Union of North America, recently held at Chicago. Resolutions 
were adopted recommending an annual agreement in reference to 
the rate of wages and the submission of all questions in dispute 
to a general board of arbitration. If the other great labor organ- 
izations of the country would agree to meet their employers on 
the same basis we would hear less of strikes and contentions, and 
both employer and employed would reap material and lasting 


benefits. 


Ir there is any failure in the arrangement for carrying out the 
new reciprocity agreement between the United States and Brazil 
it may be charged to the active opposition of British and other 
foreign interests. They foresee that the proposed reciprocity 
agreement means the extension of American trade with Brazil. 
It means that our merchants and our farmers will supply the 
demands of Brazilian consumers, which for all time have been 
largely supplied by British, French, and Germans. A London 
newspaper calls attention to the fact that the proposed reciprocity 
treaty threatens the supremacy of British products in Brazil, and 
urges the English Government to lose no time in heading off 
the action of the United States Government. At the same time 
the newspaper is compelled to acknowledge that the United 
States has far the better of the situation, because England, a 
free-trade country, has literally nothing to give to Brazil, while 
the United States, a protective country, can offer free entry to 
Brazilian products in return fora similar favor on the part of 
Brazil. 


A SENSATION has been created in English labor circles by the 
conviction of the secretary of the National Amalgamated Sea- 
men’s and Firemen’s Union for boycotting and interfering with 
non-unionist laborers in the performance of their duties. He was 
sentenced to imprisonment, and it is said that a number of other 
labor leaders are to be prosecuted for interfering with non-union- 
ists. Asa result of the strike of the seamen and firemen, the ship- 
owners formed a federation for self-defense, and the outcome of 
The effect 


upon labor unions is revealed by the holding of mass meetings 


its efforts has been the conviction of a labor leader. 


to protest against the conviction, and to demand the release of 


the sentenced secretary. The Jaws of England seem to uphold 


the right of every man to take work where he can find it and at” 


That this is good law the 
Labor has its right 
to organize for self-defense and for the advancement of its inter- 


any price he chooses to accept. 
world over no sensible man will question. 


ests; but neither labor nor capital has avy legal right to interfere 
with the liberties of the citizen. 


TuE fiftieth anniversary of the New York Daily Tribune's birth 
was recently celebrated by a demonstration in which representa- 
tive men from all professions and all walks of business life par- 
ticipated. The success of the Tribune is the more remarkable 
because, while it was founded by a great journalist. it was also 
founded by a man who had not the slightest conception of busi- 
ness matters or the slightest appreciation of the value of money. 


Mr. Greeley was a great writer, a profound thinker, and one of 


the most careful students of American politics that this country 
To his gevius the creation of the Tribune 
Not 


one of the glowing tributes paid to him as a man, scholar, and 


has ever produced. 
was due, and in large part also the credit of its success. 


editor, at the birthday anniversary of the Tribune, was unde- 
served. Nothing that could have been said could, by any possi- 
hility, have been flattery. 
that. The Tribune was a great paper under Greeley, but no one 
will deny that it is a greater paper to-day, for it has participated 
in the rapid growth that all the leading journals of New York 
have enjoyed. It was the good fortune of the Tribune that on 
Mr. Greeley’s death it fell into the hands of a brilliant, alert, and 
conscientious journalist—a good business man, too—and it is 
still the good fortune of the 7ribune that his guiding hand re- 
mains at the helm. Whitelaw Reid has fairly won an enviable 
position in journalism, and his numerous friends throughout the 


country will hope that he may be spared to witness the centen- 


OUR THIRD 


Mr. Greeley is out of the reach of 
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nial of the newspaper for the continued success of whieh he 
must always fairly deserve chief credit. Much was added to the 
pleasurt of our contemporary’s birthday celebration by the de- 
lightful manner in which the exercises were presided over by 
Mr. William EK. 


members of the 


McElroy, one of the leading and most valued 
Tribune's editorial staff. 


It has been repeatedly flung into the teeth of both the old 
parties by the prohibition third party men, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is “in league with the devil,” because (as alleged) it 
licenses the liquor traffic. The Treasury Department has just 
issued a circular which puts an end to this libel. The circular 
states that the Federal Government does not permit or license 
the sale of liquor. It simply taxes the liquor-seller wherever he 
is found, and the right to tax is always the right to destroy. 
The new form of tax stamp which is to go into use July 1st will 
distinctly recite that * this stamp is simply a receipt for a tax 
due the Government, and does not exempt the holder from any 
penalty or punishment provided for by the law of any State for 
carrying on the said business within such State, and does not 
authorize the commencement nor the continuance of such busi- 
ness contrary to the laws of such State or in places prohibited 
by municipal law.” Hereafter, when our prohibition friends at- 
tack the two great political parties as the allies of the liquor in- 
terest, let them be confronted with an internal-revenue stamp, 
with its positive evidence that the Government does not license 
or legalize the liquor traffic. 


THINGS are changing for the better all around. We are be- 
coming more civilized, and the appellations of the “ rowdy ” West. 
and the “ruffian” South have long since been little less than 
libelous. At Rome, Ga.,in a murder case recently, one of the 
counsel, in summing up, severely attacked the reputation of a lady 
Her friends thereupon threatened the life 
of the attorney, and the town was all expectaut of a bloody scene. 


who was a witness. 


The presiding judge, Maddox by name, when the court opened 
on the day following, calmly notitied everybody in the room 
that he had heard the rumors of bloodshed and of attempts to 
He added, with com- 
mendable decision, that if any apologies were to be made they 
were to be made to the court, and that if there was anybody in 
the court-room who carried concealed weapons he should in- 


force apologies from counsel in the case. 


stantly fine him one hundred dollars and send him to jail for 
twelve months. He then stopped the judicial proceedings to 
give spectators an opportunity to present affidavits if they had 
knowledge that any one among them was armed. Of course no 
affidavits were forthcoming, but the blood in the éyes of a num- 
ber of persons immediately disappeared. The common sense and 
courage of an upright judge had had its effect. 





SENATOR PuaGu, of Alabama, is open in his expression that 
Mr. Cleveland’s uncompromising hostility to the unlimited coin- 
age of silver makes his election in 1892 impossible. It is evident 
that the drift of sentiment in the South, which has heretofore 
been altogether in Mr. Cleveland’s favor, is now entirely against 
it. So far as Mr. Cleveland is concerned, he may, even at this 
early date, be counted out of the contest in 1892. He is nota 
It is certain that he will not Have the delegates 
from New York, and we have the word of no less a friend of his 
than Mr. Watterson to the effect that “it is dangerous to take 
any nominee who has not a solid State at his back.” 


possibility. 


To refresh 
Mr. Watterson’s memory, we will quote precisely what he said 
in the summer of 1884. 
this particular time. 


He will see its special application at 
The paragraph from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal referred to is as follows: 

‘“* The idea that because Cleveland beat Folger nearly 200,000 votes, and 
therefore that he is the best man to beat Blaine, is based on a miscon- 
ception. In round numbers, Cleveland received only 800 more votes than 
Hancock, who lost the State by 21,000. If Folger had got Garfield’s vote 
he would have carried New York by 18,000, It is dangerous to take any 
nominee who has not a solid State at his back. Hence the Clevelana 
boom seems somewhat on the wane.” 


CONTEST. 


The publishers of FRANK Lestit’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER offer the following awards, to be competed for by amateur photog- 


raphers exclusively, in a third competition : 


First 


An award of $135 in cash | or $200 in case the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper| to the amateur photographer who shall send us 


the most perfect and artistic specimen of work done solely by himself or herself from the time of making the exposure to the mounting and finishing of 


the photograph 
SECOND 


An award of $75 in cash [or $100 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] tothe amateur photographer sending us the next most 


perfect and artistic specimen of work done solely by himself or herself from the time of the exposure to the completion of the photograph 


THIRD 


An award of $50 in cash [or $% if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] to the amateur photographer sending us the third 


most perfect and artistic specimen of work done solely by himself or herself from the time of exposure to the printing and finishing of the photograph. 


FouRTH 


by others. 
FIFTH 


An award of $35 in cash [or $50 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paver) to the amateur photographer who shall send us the 
most perfect and artistic specimen of work, the exposure of which has been made solely by h 


mself or herself, and the developing, mounting or finishing 


An award of #20 in cash [or $25 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] to the amateur photographer sending us the second 


best specimen of work, the exposure of which has been made solely by the contestant, and the developing, mounting or finishing by others 


SIXTH 


An award of $10 in cash [or $20 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] to the amateur photographer sending us the third 


best specimen of work where assistance has been rendered him or her by others subsequent to the time of making the exposure. 


SEVENTH 
amateur photographer without assistance from others. 
EIGHTH 
amateur photographer without assistance from others 
.INTH 


An award of $8 in cash [or $15 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper) for the fourth best specimen of work done by an 
An award of $6 in cash [or $10 if the successful contestant is a subscriber to the paper] for the fifth best specimen of work done by an 


An award of $5 in cash and an award of 4 in cash [or $8 and $7 respectively, if the successful contestants are subscribers to the paper] for 


the fourth and fifth best specimens of work respectively done by amateur photographers where assistance has been rendered by others subsequent to the 


time of making the exposure. 


As in the first and second contests, a page of the paper will be devoted each week to the reproduction of the choicest pictures received from week 


to week, and at the close of the competitive period the successful photographs will be published ; 
Whether a contestant is a subscriber or not will have no weight whatever in the rendering of the decisions, i 
after a decision is arrived at, of receiving a larger amount by 50 per cent, than he would were he not on our subscription list. 


A subscriber will have an extra advantage, 
A person can subscribe 


for the ** Weekly ” for one, six or twelve months, as he or she may choose, only the subscription must be received by us prior to the date of the closing of 


the contest to permit of its falling under the subscription class. 


RULES GOVERNING 
The contest will close September 1st, 1891, and the prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as possible 


by us before September ist 


THE CONTEST. 


All entries in the contest must be received 


Norestriction is made as to the number of photographs sent in by any one contestant, nor as to date or time of taking them, excepting that photographs 
which have been entered in our previous contests cannot be received in the present competition : 
The photographs must be sent in mounted and finished complete, and must in all cases, when forwarded by mail or express, be fully prepaid, 


otherwise they are liable to rejection. 


The size of the photograph can be as large or as small as the judgment of the contestant may dictate F ; 
The subject ofthe photograph may be scenery, figures [animate or inanimate), architecture [exterior or interior views}, or any object which the con 


testant may choose, 


The contestant must fill out the following blank [cutting the same from the paper] and send it in with the photograph or package of photographs 


which he desires to enter in the contest. 


however, can consist of one ora number of photographs, as stated above, and when sent 


Each entry in the competition must be accompanied by one of these blanks properly filled out. 


An entry, 


n at one time but one blank is required, If a number of 


photograpes are sent in py the same contestant at different times, they must each time be accompanied bya blank, filled out as stated. 


In add 
All entries and communications must be addressed as follows : 
Photographic Contest. 


tion to sending the blank below, the contestant will kindly write his name and address on cach bhotograns he may send in, 


ARKELL ARRISON, 
JupG@r BUILDING, New York Crry, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST, FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Name 


Address 


State whether work was done with or without assistance from others .. 


How many photos are inclosed ~.-.----.------------ 


....-.- Date 








AND BEAUTIES.—X. MRS. J. 


OF LEXINGTON, KY. 


SOUTHERN BELLES 


THE ITALIAN DIFFICULTY. 
HE interest in the Italian imbroglio was revived some ten or 
twelve days ago by a statement that the Italian Government 
proposed to suspend diplomatic the United 
States, unless this Government should respond to the communi- 


cation of Premier Rudini within such period as the Italian 


intercourse with 
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Ministry chose to regard as the utmost 


limit of indulgence. The official dis- 
closures in the case did not, of course, 
justify this exaggerated report; but it 


was sufficient to deepen somewhat th 


exasperation which previous acts of 
Italy had produced in this country. 
Of course Italy cannot resort to such 
a hostile step without a disregard of 
every propriety it the case. Even 
should it in this way suspend official 


intercourse, the suspension would not 
necessarily result in hostilities. At the 
same time, if the intercourse between 
the two countries should be broken 
by resentment, it would render the re- 
conciliation much more difficult, and a 
restoration of harmony could only be 
secured by the good offices of some in 
termediary, and might result in such a 


breach as occurred several years ago 


between Great Britain and Venezuela 


when each country officially ignored the 
other. 


Italian Le 
of 


existence of the 
Meanwhile, the 


Washington is in charge 


ration 





at 
Mar- 


the 
It is possible that the 


quis Imperiali. 
misunderstandings which seem to have 
to 
the fact that the marquis is, in the nat- 


arisen may be in some sense due 


ure of the case, an impersonal figur« 
and js not a fully authorized diplomatic 
representative of his country. The Sec- 
retary of State may direct his notes to 
him, but the latter cannot reply person- 
ally, nor can he interpose a single sug 
gestion. He can simply transmit the 
between 


It 


Blaine has possibly availed 


notes passing Italy and the 


United States. is suggested that 


Secretary 


himself of the more direct method of 


G. HUBBELL, 


communication offered by the presence 


of Minister Porter in Rome. That 

official seems to have been ve ry dili- 

gent in the discharge of his duties, and is generally believed 
to have shown great discretion in the management of the affair. 
The investigations of the Department of Justice into the kill- 


ing of the Italians in New Orleans have been completed. and the 
answer of Secretary Blaine to the Italian Government will be 
based upon the report made by the officials charged with the 


official inquiry. In the Italian Chamber of Deputies the diplo- 
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mat correspondence already had has been presented and is 
under discussion 
MRS. J. G. HUBBELL. 
O woman in the far-famed Blue Grass Region of Ke ntucky 
has a more widespread reputation for beauty than Mrs. 
J. G. Hubbell, of Lexington. She is perhaps five feet eight‘in 
stature, with a commanding presence and a most gracious, cap- 
tivating manner, She is a blonde of the purest type, with a 
wealth of hair that fulls below her knees when unbound, in a 
veritable Danze shower Her eyes are blue, and the color in her 
cheek is always as fresh and dainty as the complexion of a rose. 
Both as Miss Laura Davidson and since her marriage Mrs 
Hubbell has been one of the most admired women in central 


Kentucky, not only for her fine social qualities, but also on ae- 


count of her rare musical ability She has one of the sweetest 


mezzo-soprano voices in all the country-side. 


Se Ri, 





ba 
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CHARGE ¢ 


FRANCAVILLA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
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A SCENE ON CHESAPEAKE 


Beckrer.—[See ARTICLE oN EprrortaL PaGe.] 
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\ BALTIMORE OYSTER FLEET LOADING UP. 
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AT THE CHURCH DOOR. 


CONNECTICUT.—THE OBSEQUIES OF THE LATE PHINEAS T. BARNUM, AT BRIDGEPORT. 
From Poros By Von GLAzeR, Starr PHOTOGRAPHER OF FRANK Les.ir’s ILLUSTRATED Newspaper.—{See Paee 205.) 
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“THER GYARDEN TIME’S ER COMIN’.” 
HER sun’s er shinin’ warmer 
An’ ther bees is stirrin’ roun’, 
An’ ther gyarden time’s er comin’, 
So we'd better fix ther groun’. 
We must git the airth all mellow 
"Fore we ever plant er sow, 
Fur ther’s lots in prepyration 
Ef yer want ther truck ter grow. 


You, Polly, git ther seed-poke 
Thet’s er hangin’ in ther loft; 
The seed ‘Il need a sortin’ 
While ther groun’s er gittin’ soft— 
An’ ther bed fur sweet pertaters, 
We'll hev ter make Ait soon, 
Fur hit’s best ter hev ’em planted 
In ther quarter’n of ther moon. 


Now set down by me, Polly, 

An’ we'll passel out ther seed ; 
An’ we'll ’vide eth all ther neighbors 
Kf ther’s more’n we-uns need. 

Miss Brooks she ‘lowed at meetin’ 
Thet she’d like some Limy beans, 

An’ sev’ul wanted mustard 

Fer ter sow fer airly greens. 


Now here is scarlit peppers, 
An’ beets, an’ lots er peas, 
An’ redishes, an’ rhuberb, 
An’ fer flowers? All yer please! 
Here’s cox-comb fer ther borders, 
Hollyhocks an’ columbine, 
An’ a sort er runnin’ somethin’ 
Thet they eall ther balloon vine. 


Ther'll be diggin’, an’ a hoein’, 
An’ lots er weedin’, too, 
When we git all these ter growin’ 
In ther sunshine an’ ther dew! 
Fur hit’s true I tell yer, Polly, 
*Fore we ever plant er sow, 
Ther is lots in prepyration 
Ef yer want ther truck ter grow. 
INGRAM CROCKETT. 


THE CAVALIER’S ESCAPE. 
By BesstE MORGAN. 


Y Aunt Augusta Wilberforce lived 

in a little New England town on 
the seacoast. Her house, standing 
well back from the street and sur- 
rounded by magnificent elms, was 
one of the oldest and most aristo- 
cratic in the village. 

It was a delightful place to vis- 
it, and, particularly for a child of 
dreamy and imaginative tempera- 
ment, its attractions were endless. 

The garden, with its box-edged 
walks and old-fashioned flower- 
beds, and the house, where every- 


thing dated past one generation 





after another, had equal charms for me. 

Aunt Angusta lived entirely in the past; the friends she had 
lost long years before lived for her still. I used to think she 
400k more comfort with them than many people do with their 
living ones. 

Her walls were hung with portraits and some really fine 
paintings. Among them was one of which I was particularly 
fond, called ‘‘ The Cavalier’s Escape.” 

A handsome young man in slashed doublet and long purple 
hose was creeping up the stone steps, from a gloomy dungeon, 
past his sleeping jailer. 
he carried under his arm, and a beautiful maiden waited for him 
at the top of the shadowy stairs, with the great castle key in one 
slender hand, while the other was lifted warningly, her frightened 
eyes fixed on the jailer’s unconscious face. 

I speak of the cavalier as young and handsome, though, truth 
to tell, only the back of his head, with his long auburn love-locks, 


His boots with their long shining spurs 


was visible in the picture; but notwithstanding this fact, I have 
never been able to get over the idea that once I saw his face. 
But I'll tell you how it happened. 

I was paying my usual summer visit to my aunt, and spending 
my time very satisfactorily to myself in reading and dreaming. I 
was thirteen years old, and considered by my friends to possess 
more imagination than was altogethei ;rood for me. 

But on the particular day of whicn ‘ am telling you my med- 
itations were interrupted by one of the neighbors. who came 
in to beg my Aunt Augusta to allow her to examine my great- 
grandmother’s wedding-dress. 
part in some tableaux and wanted an inspiration for her costume. 

The wonderful gowns that my aunt kept hidden away in the 
dark recesses of the “ spare-room ” wardrobe I looked upon with 
delight and awe. on the rare occasions when she would allow 
me a peep at these treasures. But I was never permitted to 
touch any of them, though it was the desire of my life to see 
myself arrayed in my great-grandmother’s wedding-dress. The 
very mention of such a thing would have caused Aunt Augusta 
to faint with horror. 

After Mrs. Woodfern had gazed and admired to her satisfac- 
tion my aunt folded the beautiful satin and lace, locked them 
away again out of sight, and gave me the keys to put back in 
her desk, while she accompanied her guest down-stairs. 

kL was obediently on my way to her room, when something 
Mrs. Woodfern was saying caught my ear, 

“Three houses have been entered already, Miss Wilberforce. 


Her daug! ter was going to take 


Do you think it is safe for you here, with no man to call in for 
protection? You have so many valuable things to attract a 


burglar.” 


ox A ~ 
tan g® 
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“T am not nervous,” Aunt Augusta answered as they passed 
out of sight; but I felt I the account Mrs. Woodfern 


was giving of the burglars’ desperate deeds, so L dropped the 


must hear 
keys in my pocket and hurried down, meaning to come up at 
once and take care of them after Mrs. Woodfern was gone. 

night. It 
windows and lighted up the rooms with its splendor. 


into all the 
Aunt 
Augusta went to bed early with a headache, and I wandered 


There was a full moon that streamed 


about the house by myself, indulging in fancies of the wildest 
nature, 

The portraits 
thought of Hans Andersen’s stories, and wished they would come 


looked at me solemnly from the walls, and I 
down and talk tome. How delightful it would be to see all the 
stately ladies and gentlemen walking about in the moonlight! 
But perhaps they were only waiting for me to be out of the way. 

I was standing before my great-grandmother’s portrait, when 
I remembered the keys in my pocket—I could try that wedding- 
dress on then and no one be the wiser! I would not hurt it; 
there was no reason why any one shonld mind. 

Noiselessly, I crept up-stairs to the big front room, that also 
was flooded with moonlight—I had forgotten the blinds with the 
keys. 

Closing the door softly behind me. I ergssed the Hoor on tiptoe 
and unlocked the great wardrobe’s doors, holding my breath at my 
own daring, but in a few minutes there I stood, in the shining 
satin, with the beautiful old lace veil falling like a mist around 
me, 

It really was wonderful how it all fitted me, even the little 
satin shoes, with the great paste buckles, that shone like diamonds 
of the purest water. 

Oh, 


Even I could only get half a 


I walked into the moonlight and looked down at myself. 
what a pity no one could see! 
glimpse at the glories of my costume. 

If only I dared go down-stairs, the long mirror between the 
windows in the parlor would be what I wanted! 

No sooner said than done. 
my heart, and with my train over my arm I passed quietly down. 
There was no one to hear. Aunt Augusta slept soundly, and 
the only servant was in her room at the back of the house. Tran- 


A spirit of adventure was alive in 


quil and serene, I stood and contemplated my charms; then, with 
a little sigh of mingled satisfaction and regret, I prepared to 
return whence I came. since not even the pictures would come 
down und bear me company. 

With the thought of the pictures still in my head I stepped 
out into the hall, and stopped—for there was a man going 
The light was dim. and he was wrapped in a 
dark cloak, but I saw he was carrying his boots under his arm, 


softly up-stairs. 


and in an instant I remembered the cavalier. 

I was not as much frightened as you would have supposed. 
I never once thought of the burglar Mrs. Woodfern had been 
talking about. 
that something unusual should happen. 

The rustle of my train. as I let it fall, attracted the cavalier’s 


It seemed only natural, and a matter of course, 


attention. He turned and saw me there in a narrow gtrip of 
moonlight that fell through the hall window, and in an instant 
he was coming down again toward me. 

I retired before him farther and farther till I was back again 
in the moon-lighted parlor. But still 


him quite plainly then—such a handsome young man, though 


he came on; I-could see 


wild and daring! It seemed as if I had always known his face 
must be like that—only his auburn love-locks were gone. 

“T was told this 
breath, looking at me with his dark eyes. 


house was haunted,” he said, under his 

I had a vague impression in my mind that it would be a good 
thing if I were safely back again in my own room with the door 
locked; but since I was down-stairs I might as well make the 
best of it. 
at the cavalier steadily. 


Perhaps it was only a dream, after all, so I looked 


asked. ‘“ Where are the others?” I 


spoke softly because I did not wish to wake Aunt Augusta. 


“Are you alone?” | 


He did not answer, but came a step nearer, amazement in his 
face. 

“7 suppose the jailer is still asleep,” I said, casually. The 
cavalier gave a tremendous start and looked over his shoulder. 
“If you were trying to escape,” I said, “ there was no use in 
going up-stairs.” 

The cavalier came nearer still and caught me by my wrist, 
but he did not look any less puzzled. 

“ Flesh and blood,” I heard him mutter, and certainly there 
was nothing unsubstantial about 7s grasp. But suddenly his 


“ What do you mean? 


brow grew dark. ” he whispered, fiercely. 
“Ts this a trap to catch me ?” 
‘. No.” 


hurriedly. 


I answered. I began to get frightened, and spoke 


“Kscape, if you want to—quick, before he wakes 


up. 

“Where is he, up-stairs ?” frowning still, but T could tell by 
the way he looked toward the window that he meant to go. 

“No; he is in there,”’—pointing to the room‘across the hall. 
* But T won’t wake him up; only let go my arm. You hurt me!” 

“Do you give me your solemn word of honor that you will 
not scream or make any sound or attempt to leave this room for 
half an hour?” demanded my captor. 

1 promised readily enough, and he motioned me to sit down 
in Aunt Augusta’s big chair, and then, without a sound, he 
opened the window. I thought he was gone, but no, ! > had 
stopped, and was looking back at me as I sat there in the me 9n- 
light, gravely watching him, and then he came back and stood 
beside me. 

“1 don’t know who or what you are,” he said; * but you are 
the strangest girl I ever saw—and the prettiest. Did I hurt her 
poor little wrist?” And then I suppose he remembered the gal- 
lantry of the days to which he belonged, for he bent his dark 
head down low and kissed my arm as it rested on the chair be- 
side him. Then he vanished like a shadow and closed the win- 
dow softly behind him. 

The 


light slipped dowr. from my bridal veil and across my satin lap 


I sat motionless in the -big chair and waited. moon- 
down to my shining shoe-buckles, and at last was gone alto- 
gether; but still the jailer did not wake up, and all the other 
pictures stayed quietly in their frames, and T leaned my head 
back in Aunt Augusta’s great chair and went fast asleep while I 
waited, 
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The clock was striking two when I awoke, and then I was 


frightened. My mind was full of vague, half-remembered ter- 
rors. I was afraid of myself, in my ghostly dress, and flew up- 
stairs as if pursued. I had to geta candle from my room to see to 
put away my finery—the great spare-room had grown so dark— 
and there were queer noises in the wardrobe, and in every corner. 
about the burglar, and shook from head to 


I remembered then 


foot with fear. It did seem as if I never should get those things 
put away. 

But last, 
back in my own room with the door locked fast behind me! 


it was done at and, oh, the joy when I was safely 


There is the story, you can call it what you please—a ghost 
story, ora burglar story, or a dream. There was nothing next 
morning to prove which it was. 

I went down as soon as I was dressed to look at the picture 
in the sitting-room, but the cavalier was there still, noiselessly 
climbing the weary stairs past the sleeping jailer. I couldn’t help 
being sorry for him, that he hadn't escaped, after all. 

I didn’t 
care about keeping them any longer, and to this day Tam not 


I put back my aunt's keys directly after breakfast. 


altogether sure whether I ever tried on my great-grandmother’s 
wedding-dress or not. 


DR. W. 

PRESIDENT OF 

HERE was a light 
floor of the Wagner palace-car building, opposite the Grand 
Central Depot, one rainy night in the fall of 1884 that attracted 


SEWARD WEBB, 
THE WAGNER CAR COMPANY. 


in the little corner room on the second 


my attention, I had business with one of the officers of the 
company, which has its headquarters in the building mentioned, 
and it occurred to me that by some extraordinary possibility the 
gentleman I sought might be industrious enough to work at night. 

I had no expectation that I would find him, and when I 
mounted the well-worn wooden steps and entered the small 
apartment, not exceeding ten feet by ten in dimensions, I did not 
find him. In his place I found an athletic, good-looking young 
fellow, fuli-bearded, with a heavy, well-trained mustache; light 
complexioned and dark hair; keen, steel-blue eyes that twinkled 
when he spoke, and a quick, impetuous but courteous style of 
speech. This was my first meeting with Dr. W. Seward Webb, 
then, as now, the president of the Wagner Palace Car Company. 

Contemplating, as the sudden and 
masterly transformation of the Wagner sleeping-car service and 
equipment after Dr. Webb was called to the presidency of the 
company by Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, we 
can appreciate why the doctor was busily engaged at his task far 


one ean at this date, 


his father-in-law, 


into the hours of the night. J asked him not long ago what had 
been the secret of his success; how a man, inexperienced in rail- 
roading, could have accomplished the wonderful work he had 
achieved. He said, simply: ‘“ Because I surrounded myself with 
the best men I could find. 
has been, to get all the money I could out of the company. 


It was not my purpose, and never 
My 
ambition was at the outset, and still is, to give it a good service, 
and I shall believe that the service is perfect when our equip- 
ment is such that a traveler can get upon a Wagner car just as 
much of comfort, convenience, and happiness as a railroad presi- 
dent or any other man gets who travels in the finest of private 
cars.” 

I started to speak of Dr. Webb’s 
He was born in this city just about forty years 


eareer. IT should begin in 
regular order. 
ago. To be precise, his birthday was the 31st of January, 1851. 
He isa son of the late James Watson Webb, a journalist and a 
man of powerful convictions, of national influence, and of the 
His mother was the daugh- 
New York mer- 


When a lad of nine vears he accompanied his father to 


highest social standing in this city. 


and well-known 


ter of Jacob L. Cram, an old 
chant. 
3razil, the latter having been sent out as American Minister to 
that country, a place he honored during a period extending from 
1861 to 1869. The Jad 1864, and for 


five years was a pupil at Colonel Churechill’s military school at 


returned to his home in 


Sing Sing on the Hudson. Subsequently he was for two years 


“at Columbia College in this city, and then studied medicine in 


Vienna for two years longer. He added to his excellent equip- 
ment for the profession he had chosen by spending a year in 
France and England, and taking a two years’ course in surgery 
and medicine at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York. 


appointment as physician at St. Luke’s Hospital in this city, 


After passing a competitive examination he received an 
where he remained for two years before he began his private 
practice as a physician, 

Somehow Dr. Webb drifted to Wall Street 
years very successful in an occupation in which only bright men 
meet Miss Lila Osgood Vanderbilt, the 
daughter of the late William II. Vanderbilt, and the grand- 


and was for three 


sueecess. He married 
daughter of the famous Commodore, and in 1884, by Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s personal request. took the management of and reorgan- 
condition of 


ized the Wagner Palace Car Company. <A serious 


affairs confronted him. The equipment was old and ragged and 
worn. 

Dr. Webb, with his able associate, Mr. Flagg, decided first of 
all to make a personal examination of the entire Wagner system. 

Joarding the well-known 3:30 P.M. train out of the Grand Cen- 

tral Depot on the Hudson River road, he found the same old cars 
that had been doing service as long as the memory of the traveler 
extended. The curtains were soiled and dusty; the woodwork 
was cracked, so that it seemed at every curve in the road as if 
the seams opened and shut; passengers were violating the rules 
by smoking in sight of the ladies; one or two not very quiet 
poker games were going on in the state-rooms. the smoke from the 
players’ cigars curling out through the broken panels, and the 
noise of their contentions reaching the ears and destroying the 
comfort of the other passengers. 

Some of the cars then run were really unfit to be in the service, 
as was clearly revealed when they were sent to the car-shops 
In an incredibly short time Dr. Webb 
had sent every car, one after the other as fast as they could be 


and stripped to the sills. 


reached, into car-shops, to be rebuilt, repaired, and rejuvenated. 
Every ear-shop in the land was full of orders for new equipment. 
Inside of twenty months, the rehabilitation of the company was 
Nobody outside of 


complete. The expense had been enormous, 
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the company ean tell what was spent, but it is roughly calculated 
at from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Dr. Webb’s strong personality asserted itself from the outset. 
He was at his office day after day and night after night, and 
when he was not thus emploved he was making hasty trips 
up and down the road, accompanied by Manager Flagg or one or 
both of the division superintendents. Everywhere his masterly 
As Mr. Flagg 
describes it: “ Dr. Webb had the happiest faculty of suggesting 


influence was felt, and it became contagious. 





improvements of any man that I ever knew. He seemed in- 
stinctively to touch the situation; to know what should be done. 
Nothing eseaped him. There was a concentration of head and 
heart in his work.” Good fortune favored him, too, in the fact 
that he had a wide-awake 
whom he enlisted in the 
burdens and responsibilities. A few months after he had assumed 


the presidency, he made his brother, Mr. H. Walter Webb, his 


and singularly able younger brother, 


service of the company to share his 


assistant, and divided the most onerous and exacting tasks with 
Mr. Walter Webb is now 
His singular adaptation 


this brilliant young railroad manager. 
third vice-president of the Central road. 
to the business was strongly accentuated recently by his success- 
ful conduct of the great strike on the New York Central. 

Two years of this unwearying work made President Webb 
master of the situation. The New York Central’s sleeping and 
drawing-room cars became models of their kind. The great car- 
shops at Buffalo, costing three-fourths of a million of dollars, 
sprang into existence at the command of the Vanderbilts, and 
furnished them with the largest car-shops in the country with 
one exception. These shops have been constantly enlarged, and 
1887, 
in 1888, thirty-seven ; 


now give employment to from 1,500 to 2,000 men. In 
fifteen cars were built at the Buffalo shops ; 
in 1889, forty-nine; in 1890, seventy, and this year over one 
hundred of the finest drawing-room and sleeping-cars in the 
world will be turned out. 

Furthermore, to Dr. Webb and H. Walter Webb and their 
associates must be credited the planning and development, in 
their completest form, of the café ear, the buffet smoker, and the 
palatial state-room cars which have made the through service 
of the Vanderbilt roads the marvel of the traveling public. 

Quick and alert as Dr. Webb is, he never forgets to be court- 
eous, and is always accessible to any employé who has a griev- 
ance. But it is a pleasure to say that few appeals are made 
directly to him. Satisfaction is always obtained at the hands of 
his superintendents. 

A striking effect of Dr. Webb’s appointment was found in the 
decided improvement in the personnel of the Wagner company’s 
employés. The wages of porters and conductors were raised to 
the highest seale that has ever prevailed. On the best trains, 
Dr. Webb insisted on furnishing porters and conductors with 
overcoats without charge, though on other systems a charge is 
of this 
generous treatment, the best men sought employment on the 


Wagner cars. 


always made for every article of uniform. As a result 
Employment by Dr. Webb was considered in the 
light of a promotion. 

There was a marvelous increase of interest by the Vanderbilts 
in the Wagner car service when Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt’s son-in- 
law became president of the company, and particularly when he 
An old employé of 
the road tells me that it was not an uncommon thing for Mr. 
W. K. Vanderbilt and other members of the family to send for 
blue prints of new cars, and carefully and favorably scrutinize 
them. On one occasion, Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt went over to the 
Wagner offices, and being introduced to Mr. Flagg by Dr. Webb, 
remarked us he stood on the stairway: 


revealed peculiar adaptation to the place. 


“T am marking what 
you gentlemen have been doing with the Wagner cars. I want 


you to go right on. Don’t stop at anything. Give us the very 
best that you can provide, and remember that I am behind you.” 
The effect of 


was naturally repeated, was clectrical. 


such a declaration on the employés, to whom it 


The president of the Wagner Car Company stands about six 
feet high, and weighs, I should think, about one hundred and 
dark hair, his 


light eyebrows are thick and bushy; he has a thin, regular nose, 


eighty pounds. IHlis head is well covered with 
and the firm and well-rounded contour of the lower part of his 
face is mostly hidden by a mustache and whiskers. He wears 
the latter divided in the middle, giving him the appearance of a 
well-preserved young Englishman. Every one in his employ 
speaks of his unfailing urbanity. 

After two years of the hardest work in the harness Dr. Webb 
left much of the management of the company to his brother and 
his general superintendents. He now spends at least six months 
of the year traveling on his beautiful yacht Elfrida, and in ex- 
tended trips in his private car. One of the most recent of these 
trips by rail comprised a tour covering 19,000 miles. It is not 
for the doctor to bundle 


private car and take a 3,000-mile jaunt. 


an uncommon thing himself into his 
He has the reputation 
of being the greatest of American travelers. 

Dr. Webb speaks French and German fluently, and learned 
He’ has one 
No 
particular fads consume his time, excepting the faney for Hack- 
yf 


He loves to 


Portuguese while he was with his father in Brazil. 
of the best selected and largest private libraries in the city. 


ney horses, and for his magnificent farm on Lake Champlain, 


which I may speak at length on another occasion. 
live out of doors, and in this respect emulates the best character- 
istic of the English gentleman, 

Without the sleeping-car business Dr. Webb has enough to 
engross the attention of a wide-awake man. He is president of 
the Mohawk Valley and Northern Railroad Company ; president- 
general of the National Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, which has established branches in nearly every 
State; vice-president of the Vermont Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution; founder of the Westminster Kennel Club; 
member of the Union League Club, of the Calumet, University, 
New York Yacht, and several sportsmen’s clubs ; 
the Lake Champlain Yacht Club; inspector-general of rifle prac- 
tice on the staff of the Governor of Vermont; and withal a promi- 
nent director of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company of this city, 
of the Fitchburg Railway Company, and of the Bennington and 
Rutland Railroad Company. 

Still a young man, he has before him, despite the infinity of 
his interests, a future bright with promises, and specially bright 
to one who is willing to be useful to his fellow-men, J. A, 8. 
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IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


[Any of our lady subscribers who are desirous of making purchases in 
New York through the mails, or any subscribers who intend visiting the 
city, will be cheerfully directed by the editor of the Fashion Department 
to the most desirable establishments, where their wants can be satis- 
factorily supplied; or she will make purchases for them when their wishes 
are clearly specified. | 

HERE is scarcely a toilette now worn without the asso- 

ciation of lace in some form, and anything that is transpar- 
ent and dainty of texture serves for articles of lingerie. Fancy 
laces, thickly pleated, and soft chiffon ruffles that droop as they 
will, are worn inside the necks of dresses with either ribbon 
loops, a jabot, or 
a plastron for the 
front. Chiffon 
with silk-embroid- 
ered edges is per- 
the 
popular for neck 


haps most 
wear, and is either 
arranged in three 
overlapping ruffles 
attached to a neck- 
band of ribbon 
which ties in front, 
fulled en 
masse around the 
throat, 
two long jabot 
the 
This is 


or is 


and has 


ends down 


front. 





called a*t Fedora,” 


COLLAR OF SILK CHIFFON, 


and may be pro- 
cured in white, with embroidered edges in maize, pink, blue, 
or cream, or in black with cardinal, pink, blue, orange, or lav- 
ender edge, and costs three dollars. For two dollars and a 
half one can buy a fashionable Medici collar of rich black Chan- 
tilly lace, which is wired to stand up high at the back and slope 
to a point in front. 

A handsome plastron of black velyet has perpendicular rows 
of tinsel cord 
gimp laid 
close to- 
gether and a 
of the 
same defines 
the 


which is cut 


row 
neck, 


low in front. 
The edges of 
the plastron 
finished 
full 
cascade of 
Chantilly 
lace in a rose 
pattern. The 
price is three 


are 
with a 





dollars and 
MEDICI COLLAR. seventy - five 
cents. 


A new and stylish pompadour vest has a cenire front of crépe 
de chine in any chosen color, shirred at the throat to form a frill. 
A smooth, rolling collar of the erépe is edged with narrow tinsel 
Five 
Fichus are beecom- 


gimp, while a broader band edges the vest at each side. 
dollars and a half is the price of this design. 
ingly worn by young girls with evening gowns, as well as by ma- 
trons. For young girls they are generally of mull, erépe de chine, 
or chiffon, with ruffled edges, while for matrons they are hand- 
some of piece lace, or silk muslin embroidered in self colors, 
There are pretty lace chemisettes, and others again made of silk 
muslin and ribbons, and stylish Vandyke lace sets of collar and 
cuffs with interwoven 
ribbons, costing up- 
ward of a dollar and 
fifty cents 

Linen collars and 
cuffs are seldom worn 
now excepting with 
severe tailor-made 
dresses, and then the 
cuffs 


good deal and be fast- 


must show a 


ened with link but- 
tors. The “Lor- 
raine” is a rolling 


linen collar, plain or 
embroidered, with 
Byron-like points in 
front, which 


the 


is open 
throat. 
had 
and 


to show 
also be 
black 


cambric, 


It may 
in solid 
colored and 


is attached to a chem- 





isette. 
There are many 
pretty vdrieties in POMPADOUR VEST. 


neck ruchings, which 
The most 


elaborate is the beaded Fedora ruching, and the various forms of 


sell all the way from twelve to seventy cents a yard, 
crepe lisse pleatings are always dressy. Fine beads in gold, silver, 
steel, crystal or pearl are evera showy addition to neck ruch- 
ings, while some of the newest imported varieties are studded 
with the mock gems now so popular on dress garnitures, 

Laces and all bits of lingerie must be delicately perfumed 
Not extracts sprinkled on, but sachets 
prepared of delicate powder, and different odors are selected for 


to be thoroughly au fait. 


different portions of the wardrobe. 
Thanks for information are due E, Ridley & Sons. 
ELLA STARR, 
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WALL STREET.—THE MOVING TIDE. 


N spite of heavy gold shipments, and no evidences of a cessa- 
[ in spite of the boycott of the Alton 
Railroad, with the possibility of a tremendous fight growing out 
of it, and in spite of the dullness of trade, particularly in the iron 
line, noticeably from the South and West, the stock market has 
exhibited a rising tendency, and at times actually a surprising 


tion of gold exports; 


buoyancy. 

There are two ways of accounting for it. The commorily 
accepted theory-is that it is due to the accumulation of a large 
short interest; that too many people have been selling stocks 
they did not own, and that on account of the large amount of 
securities put away during and since the panic the bears were 
unable to get what they wanted on an advancing market without 
largely increasing prices. Of course, if the short interest is alone 
the foundation for the rise, in all probability it will not continue 
long nor amount to much, though I have seen regular bull 
movements started by the development of a large short interest 
at a time when stocks were closely held, and the market was 
bare of securities. 

The other theory of the rise lies in the impression that has 
been gaining ground for several months, that Mr. Gould, the 
Vanderbilts, Mr. Huntington, and possibly one or two others 
have been arranging to get the railroad systems of the United 
States in shape for a sort of trust or combination. I do not mean 
by this an actual trust, but a combjnation of interests, and par- 
ticularly an agreement to maintain friendly relations and to put 
an end to the ruinous competition of the past. 

It has been repeatedly stated of late by persons who are near 
some of the ruling powers, that we are on the border of new de- 
velopments of surpassing interest in the railway world. It has 
been lately rumored that there was a unity of purpose in the 
minds of our railway kings, and there is corroboration of com- 
mon rumor in the fact that the Vanderbilts have settled their 
contentions with the Canadian Pacific by giving the latter an 
outlet to New York, and in the interest of peace with the Penn- 
sylvania are arranging to take the Reading into camp. No one 
will deny that Mr. Gould and Mr. Huntington have an under- 
standing as to the Southwestern railway systems, and in all the 
talk about Mr. Gould’s dominating power in the Santa Fé matter 
there is more than rumor. ; 

I take no stock in the statements that securities are being 
boomed on the prospects of the next wheat crop. The advance 
is not only in roads that would profit by a large wheat crop, but 
in concerns that have nothing at all to do with wheat, and par- 
ticularly some railways that depend for their business upon the 
size of the corn crop. It is altogether too early to estimate what 
sort of a wheat crop we-are to have. The outlook may be good, 
but a few spells of bad weather might spoil it in a week at any 
stage of the crop’s development. 

It is an encouraging fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
finally decided to order its steel rails at the manufacturer’s price. 
Its order was a large one, and now that it has given it, other 
railways that have held back will no doubt make their pur- 
chases. This ought to help our iron and steel industries. 

A correspondent writes me from Jacksonville, Fla.. for infor- 
mation in reference to insurance matters. His communication 
should have been addressed to “The Hermit,” who is in charge 
of the insurance department. My column deals only with finan- 
cial matters. 

**Battrmore, April 11th, 1891. 

* * JASPER,’ CARE FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK: 
—What advice would you give in reference to East Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia Railroad common stock as a purchase, to be held some time 
for a decided advance. Yours truly, IGNORAMUS.”* 

East Tennessee common stock will participate in any rise that 
that the market enjoys, and in a bull market would be vers 
profitable. It has not been very active of late, however, and my 
suggestion is, as a safer speculation, to take some stock that is 
freely handled, like Union Pacitic, Wabash, Richmond Terminal, 
or St. Paul common. The Southern stocks are apt to be slug- 
gish for a time, but when they do move always go with a jump. 
They are very erratic. A man must know when to get out as 
well as when to go in. 

To.Epo, Onto, April 7th, 1891. 

‘“* * JASPER,’ CARE FRANK LESLie’s PAPER, NEW YORK. DEAR Sir:— 
Will you kindly give me your opinion as to the cause of the present 
dropping off of Northern Pacific stocks, common and preferred, while 
other stocks are on continual rise. Do you think they are a purchase to 
hold on to at the present figures, viz., 27 and 70. Do you think Union 
Pacific, Louisville and Nashville, St. Paul, Rock Island, and Missouri 
Pacific will go much higher ? Very resectfully, 

** * SUBSCRIBER. 

If “ Subseriber ”* will look up my column all along for the past 
four months he will see that I warned my readers against touch- 
ing the Northern Pacific securities. I said, and I had reason for 
saying, that there was great financial stringency in Berlin, where 
holdings of Northern Pacific have been very large, and that the 
German holders would unload upon Americans at every oppor- 
tunity. 

I have repeatedly said that there must be further liquidation 
in Berlin, as there has been a season of long-continued high 
speculative pressure in Germany which I fear has not culminated. 
This is at the bottom of our large exports of gold. They are 
made in great part to pay for sales of Northern Pacific securities. 
After the liquidation in Northern Pacific is complete, the stocks 
of this road may take a rise. But how near we are to that period 
I dare not predict. 

As to Union Pacific, Louisville and Nashville, St. Paul, Rock 
Island, and Missouri Pacific, they wil! all go higher if the market 
continues strong. Louisville and Nashville I have been afraid 
of because of the fact that it has been too often and too harshly 
manipulated to satisfy the outsider. Union Pacific is at present 
a speculative security, but I would not be surprised within a year 
to see it much higher and possibly a dividend-payer again. St. 
Paul, Rock Island, and Missouri Pacific are all strong favorites in 
the market at present prices. 

“ Trustee” writes me from Boston in reference to the Chicago 
Gas Trust. He wants to know if the surrender of its charter is 
inimical to his interests. Not in the slightest degree. The 
stockholders of the Chicago Gas Company own all there is of the 
Chicago Gas concerns, and no matter what form of organization 
the company or corporation takes, the stockholders are entitled 
to the profits, which are ranging all the way from five to six per 
cent. on the capital stock. I would not advise my readers to 
dispose of their Chicago Gas stock. If they will be patient, divi- 
dends will come to them again in due season. 

The threatening complications abroad, the evidences that the 
financial stringeney at more than one financial centre is not 
ended, and the troubles in South America will result, no doubt, 
in further gold shipments from this country. It would-not sur- 
prise me if the Bank of England discount rate should be raised, 
and if there should be an effort to make money in Wall Street 
stiffer than it has been. This is one of the easy operations by 
which the bears sometimes accomplish their purpose, but if a 
bull movement gets under headway nothing will stop it. 
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Booth as * Brutus.” 








Booth as ‘ Richelieu.” ‘ 


Booth as ‘* Petruchio.” As “ Bertuccio”’ in ‘‘ The Fool’s Revenge.”’ 





Booth as “ Hamlet.” Booth as * Macbeth.’ “ Booth as ** Othello.” 


EDWIN BOOTH’S RETIREMENT FROM THE STAGE. 
SKETCHES OF THE GREAT ACTOR IN SOME OF HIS PrRincIPAL ROLES.—From Puoros By N. SARONY AND SKETCHES, 
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MONUMENT TO MARYLAND VOLUNTEERS AT GETTYSBURG: PHOTO BY 


A BIG LITTER: PHOTO BY W. W. CHAPIN, 
L. E. SUTTON, BROOKLYN. 


““WHERE’S THAT FELLOW WITH THE LUNCH-BASKET?”: PHOTO BY D. R. HARDY, CLAYTON, N. 
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AT TWENTY-THIRD STREET AND BROADWAY CROSSING, NEW YORK: 


AQUEDUCT OVER THE CHARLES RIVER, NEWTON, MASS.: PHOTO BY E. G. EMERY. PHOTO BY J. SANDFORD. 


OUR THIRD AMATKUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CON'TEST.—SPECIMENS OF THE PICTURES SUBMITTED, 
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CARLSBAD. 


Wuy I West Tuere, How I Livep, anp Wuat It Cost. 


ORN out by overwork in the editorial chair, weakened 
by a lack of exercise, and suffering from non-assimila 
tion of food, I went to Carlsbad—the greatest and best 
watering-place in the world, in the judgment of many—tirst, to 
rest, and secondly, to learn how to eat. 

A beautiful crisp, sunny day at the close of March saw me on 
board the comfortable and stanch steamer of the North German 
she left her dock at Hoboken at 


For eight days we sailed amid sun- 


Lloyd Line, the Saale, when 
ten o’clock in the morning 
shine and on the smoothest of smooth seas, with not a drop of 


1 the sky. 


at Southampton for a moment, another day’s sail through the 


rain, a speck of fog, and searcely a cloud i Touching 
North Sea landed us at Bremer Haven, after the most delightful 
ocean voyage I had ever had, and the next morning found me in 
Berlin. 

From Berlin to Carlsbad is a half-day’s ride—something like 
nine or ten hours. Carlsbad, one of the oldest and most popular 
watering-places in the world, is in the uppermost part of Aus- 
tria, a Bohemian village about the size of Saratoga in winter, with 
eleven or twelve thousand inhabitants, while in summer it has 
something like forty thousand, which is also, I believe, the mid- 
suramer population of our greatest American watering-place. My 
smattering of German did me good service. I had no knowledge 
of Carlsbad, and when a fellow-traveler told me he was going to 
the Hopfenstock Hotel, I agreed to go with him, as it was night 
and dark and gloomy. Had I known then what I know now, I 
should have preferred to have gone to one of the numerous ex- 
cellent and admirably-conducted lodging-houses on the higher 
streets. It took me but a day or two to discover that Americans 
and Englishmen prefer these commodious places in the neighbor- 
hood of Park Street, and with some of my countrymen I soon 
found a popular and sightly lodging-place with a gray granite 
Here 


quiet, and at moderate expense during the three weeks of my so- 


front, called the “ Columbus.” I remained in comfort, 


journ, Continental people are specially fond of Carlsbad. I was 
told that not more than one thousand Englishmen or Americans 
visited it every year, but with both it is rapidly growing in favor. 

Carlsbad lies on the steep banks between which the beauti- 
ful river Tepel flows. This is scarcely a hundred feet wide, but 
it has a strong current, and rushes through its solidly-built stone 
embankments in the city with constantly accelerating speed. 
The curious, old-fashioned houses that rise one above the other 
on the steep terraces of the town, the winding steps by which 
you ascend the narrow streets—too narrow and too steep in many 
places for horses to turn; the profusion of restaurants, lodging- 
houses, and hotels; the hillsides adorned with artistic monuments 
and observatories, and covered with a rich growth of timber, all 
make the old town anything but tiresome to the new-comer. 
Each day’s walk brings new and unique attractions to his atten- 
tion. The little dog-carts on the street, the muscular women 
who act as burden-bearers and carry enormous baskets of pro- 
visions on their backs, the children marching in procession to 
school, the ever-present and always well-dressed soldier, the 
mingled stream of visitors, fat and thin, pale and flushed, plain 
and gaudy, make a series of pictures that would drive the 
amateur photographer wild. 

The odd names of the hotels, if one can understand them, as 
well as the singular, old-fashioned architecture that prevails, 
win the attention of the visitor. I translate a few German signs 
observed in my walks. There were the “Three Pheasants,” the 
“Morning Star,” the “ Golden Shield,” the ‘ Three Swallows,” 
the * King of England,” the the * Blue 
Hawk,” the * White Dove,” the “ Elephant,” the “ Two Storks,” 
not to speak of the * Mirabel,” “ Beethoven,” * Humboldt,” * King 
* Schubert,” ‘ Milton,” “ Shake- 


speare,” and a multitude named in honor of the lands and peo- 


“Golden Anchor,” 


Joseph,” “ Rubens,” “ Goethe,” 
ples of all nations. 

The beautiful opera-house, costing a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, and one of the most attractive establishments of its kind I 
have seen, with an excellent theatrical and operatic company; 
the turreted cathedral, mounted upon the hillside as if it stood 
guard over the town; the shady walks and drives, and the 
cleanest of clean streets, all help to charm the visitor to Carls- 
bad. 

Geologists believe that this fumous watering-place lies in a 
volcanic region, and that the numberless warm and hot alkalo- 
saline springs that burst from the surface—all revealing the 
same chemical constituents, and all having the same medicinal 
virtues though varying in temperature—come from the crater of 
an extinct voleano, and that their basin lies at a depth of over 
8,000 feet. 
room for the mind to exercise its fancy, and it does no harm. 


This may be somewhat imaginative, but it gives 


The first duty of every visitor who comes to Carlsbad is to 
officially register his name, business, and length of expected so- 
journ. This he is obliged to do, and the blanks are presented at 
the hotel. After he has located (and “ locating ” 
ingly easy matter after he has been here a day) he must select a 
No one thinks of touching a drop of the healing 


is an exceed- 
physician. 
waters without medical advice. Physicians abound, and half a 
dozen of them have world-wide reputations. Among these I am 
privileged to mention Dr. Griinberger—who has been here since 
1872, and has had the pleasure of attending such prominent 
Americans as Philip D. Armour, of Chicago; Mr. D. O. Mills, 
of New York; -A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, and many others— 
Dr. London, and Dr. Kraus. By advice of a friend I called upon 
Dr. Griinberger. In his snug little home on one of the main 


streets of the thickly-settled part of the town, I found a man of 


small but compact build, with keen, searching eyes, a heavy 
beard, and a cheerful, pleasant voice. The doctor is overbur- 
The season opens on the first of May, and 
As I ar- 


dened with patients. 
at that time the rush begins, ceasing by October Ist. 
rived early in April, I found the doctor more at leisure, and did 
not have to wait by the hour for consultation. His consulting- 
room is off from the main office, a little apartment by itself, con- 
taining merely his desk, a lounge, some books, a chair or two, 
and a few pictures, mostly oil paintings, and of these the doctor 
is quite proud. 

The first question addressed to me in excellent but somewhat 
broken English was; “ Well, my dear sir, will you please tell me 
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The doctor was not a little 
Then 


a series of questions as to my occupation, my habits, 


why you have come to Carlsbad ?” 
astonished when I replied: ‘ Mainly to learn how to eat.” 
began 
symptoms, and medical treatment. The doctor's diagnosis was 
made without hesitation, and after a surprisingly short time he 


told me at once 


how I felt and 
what I needed. 
“ Rest, reecuper- 
ation; I think 
very little more 
than that is 
necessary in 
your case. But 


will you kindly 
remove your 
coat and vest ?” 

The phy sical 
examination of 
a Carlsbad 
physician — sur- 
prises a stran- 
ger. It is as 
and 
the 
preliminary oral 


thorough 
critical as 


examination. 
The bo dy is 
the 
hips to the head. 
The 
the 
heart is first considered ; then follows a careful examination, by 


bared from 





DR. GRUNBERGER. 


action of 
lungs and 

pressure and tapping with the fingers, of the organs in the chest 
and bowels. The examination extended, of course, to the back. 
It consumed considerable time, and at its close with a smiling 
My 
liver was not as healthfully active as it should be, and a few 


face the doctor assured me that I required little treatment. 


weeks in Carlsbad would certainly set me right. 

The doctor quietly and frankly explained why I should strictly 
follow the daily routine of water-drinking, exercise, and the 
dietary that he prescribed. I was to begin by getting up at six 
or seven in the morning and going to the Marktbrunn (spring), 
where I was to drink one glass of its tepid waters, sipping it and 
Then | 


was to ‘promenade about the spring for fifteen minutes, and at ‘the 


consuming several minutes in swallowing the glassful. 


expiration of that period take half a glass of the same water, after 
which I was to walk about town, up the hills, or wander along 
Then I 


was to breakfast upon two pieces of toast, called Zwieback, and 


the beautiful wooded banks of the Tepel for an hour. 
acup of cocoa. The doctor suggested coffee, tea or milk, but as 
none of these “ agreed with me,” he promptly proposed cocoa, and 
“ not too thick nor too sweet.” 
permitted to add a third piece of Zwieback and two soft boiled 


3efore the week was out I was 


eggs to my breakfast bill-of-fare. Continuing his directions, he said 
to me: “ If at eleven o’clock, as the result of your exercise in the 
fresh air, you feel hungry, you can step into any one of the 
numerous restaurants along the way and take a little very light 
A bit of cold boiled ham without any fat and the 
If you do not feel hungry do not eat anything 


luncheon. 
crust of a roll. 
until one o’clock. Then you can have a bowl of soup, a plate of 
roast beef, or a bit of chicken, or a roast pigeon, or any kind of 
plain meat, but only one kind. With it you can eat one vegetable, 
liked_mashed potatoes, or a little spinach, and if you must have 
some dessert you can have a little apple purée, or what you call 
‘apple-sauce.’ With your dinner you can eat the crust, and only 
the crust, of one roil. I think you had better take half of a pint 
bottle of our very excellent Hungarian red wine with your dinner. 
Then you can walk or rest in the open air, and in the evening, at 
six or seven o'clock, have the same as vou had for dinner, without 
the soup, taking the oiher half-pint of wine if you desire. At 
nine o’clock you should retire.” 

This was the treatment, and though the supply of food was 
not over-abundant, it was more than I needed, for I went to 
Carlsbad with a woeful lack of appetite, the most annoying 
I was directed to call upon the 
physician at the end of three days, aud when I called and told 
him that the wine had not “ agreed with me,” he substituted for it 
Pilsner beer. This I could not drink, and he thereupon directed 
me to use what is called Giesshiibl water, the famous carbon- 


feature of my indisposition. 


ated water bottled at a spring just outside of Carlsbad. It is 
much like Apollinaris in appearance, and somewhat like it in 
taste. 
in enormous quantities for domestic and foreign consumption. It 


It is the water commonly used by strangers, and is bottled 


is palatable and not expensive. 

At the beginning of the second week I was ordered to take 
two glasses of Marktbrunn at intervals of fifteen minutes between 
them. The next change, a few days later, was one glass of 
Marktbrunn followed by a glass of Muehlbrunn, which is a little 
warmer than the former. At the beginning of the third week I 
was directed to drink one glass of Muehlbrunn, following it up 
with one glass of Felsenquelle. The Sprudel, the hottest spring 
This, by the 


It spouts, with a steaming 


of all, was not prescribed for me. way, is the 
great spouting spring of Carlsbad. 
column of water, to a height of from five to ten feet, and stands 
in a great basin from which women and children are constantly 
dipping the waters for bottling and other purposes, The volume 
of water is so large that part of it is diverted to an iron pipe 
directly outside the beautiful Sprudel pavilion, and in the bed of 
the Tepel, from which the water also shoots to a considerable 
height amid a cloud of steam, visible at some distance. 

I was disappointed at first with the results of my treatment. 
I certainly did not feel any better. But when 
plaint with the polite doctor, he addressed me as follows, though 


I entered com- 


I omit his pleasant German accent: “ My dear sir, there are two 
First, is the 
patient who, after he has been here a few days, comes in and 


kinds of patients that come to Carlsbad: there 
tells me that he feels so good, eats so well, sleeps so soundly, and 
Now, you will believe me when I tell 
you that I do not like such a report from a patient, It is proof 
to me that the waters are not doing him any good. Secondly, 
there is the patient who comes to me, as you do, and says he is 


enjoys himself so much. 
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tired, has no appetite, does not sleep well, and does not feel well. 
Iam glad, [assure you, to hear such a report, for it is evidence 
to me that the treatment is effective. You cannot expect that 
while these medicinal processes are at work on your system to 
restore its equilibrium they will be altogether pleasant and 
agreeable. On the contrary, that you feel unpleasantly is the 
best evidence that the processes are at work, and that they are 
reaching the causes of your physical trouble, And I may say to 
you that I do not expect you to feel well while you are in Carls- 
The treatment I give you is a gentle treatment. The 
It is the gentle application 


bad. 
action of the waters is not drastic. 
of remedial agencies that affords the best results, and months 
from now, after you have left here, you will begin to appreciate 
how much good the treatment has done.” 

In speaking with others at Carlsbad I was told that some of 
the physicians call the Carlsbad midsummer treatment the pa- 
tient’s “ Christmas present,” as the good effects were mainly felt 
months after the patient had returned to his home. I must con- 
fess that it was so with me, and that in the fall of the year, for 
the had 


specially sought 


first time, I showed an increase in weight, which I 
to encourage and secure. 

I have been particular in describing my treatment for the 
benefit of readers who have never had any experience at foreign 
watering-places. The Carlsbad waters are, undoubtedly, exceed- 
ingly efficacious in assisting and relieving persons of sedentary 
habits, with torpid livers and weak digestive organs. They are 
also equally efficacious in reducing the weight of fleshy persons, 
and they are singularly helpful in the removal of gall-stones and 
in curing and alleviating certain forms of diabetes and other 
diseases of the kidneys. Catarrh of the stomach, enlargement of 
the liver, in fact, nearly all the diseases of the liver, the kidneys, 
and the digestive organs, seem to be greatly relieved, if not cured, 
the rule 
to Carls- 


by a sojourn of four or five weeks at Carlsbad. It is 
with those who can afford it to make an annual visit 
bad until a complete restoration to health has been secured. 

The waters, by analysis, are shown to contain a considerable 
proportion of carbonate of soda, sulphate of soda, common salt, 
and also traces of sulphate of potash, carbonate of magnesia, 
carbonate of protoxide of iron, fluoride of potassium, and are rich 
in free carbonic acid. The difference of temperature is accounted 
for by the difference in their depth. 
springs runs from 85 to 166 degrees Fahrenheit, the latter the 


The temperature of the 


Sprudel, and two others not as well known. 


The expenses of a visit to Carlsbad are not onerous. One 


can get an excellent apartment for himself, roomy, well located, 
and first class, in a lodging-house like the Columbus, on Park 
Street 
during the height of the season, and that is after the first of May. 


and there are many such—for about one dollar a day, even 





3efore that date a room can be obtained at nearly fifty per cent. 


less. The charges at the restaurants are not excessive, and the 
cooking is, for the most part, adapted to the class of people who 
come to Carlsbad as patients. In other words, it is plain cook- 
ing. Taking the menu of the Hopfenstock restaurant, which 
gives a fair idea of what living costs, | find that a portion of soup 
beef, 


twenty-five to thirty cents; mashed potatoes, eight to ten cents; 


costs from about seven to twelve cents; of roast from 


half a roast chicken, thirty-five cents; a beefsteak, about thirty- 
five cents, and other things in proportion, according to the vary- 
ing value of the florin. But the portions are small. 

Your physician’s fee is in the nature of an honorarium; that 
is, you give him what you think you can‘afford, and according 
to the service he renders, If you are compelled to visit him 
often and to take up much of his time, and if you are in good cir- 
cumstances, you will pay more than a patient who is poor, or one 
who does not visit him frequently. Americans who are merely 
what we eall “ well to do.” and who do not trouble the physician 
more than twice a week, ordinarily pay him about what their 
fee would be for medical attendance in New York City, say 
that the Carls- 


bad physicians pay much greater attention to American patients 


from two to five dollars a visit. I discovered 
than to the majority of those who come from the continent, and 
largely for the reason that American patients are more generous. 
Very often a German or Englishman will give the physician a 
mere nothing, perhaps five or ten dollars, while an American will 
five 
The last was the fee that Mr. Armour paid, I 


ungrudgingly offer twenty-five, fifly, a hundred, or 
hundred dollars. 


even 


was told, 

Every visitor to Carlsbad who remains more than eight days 
must also pay a cure tax and a music tax. These are leyied ac- 
cording to the visitor’s financial standing. There are four classes: 
First, for the wealthy, at ten florins, say four dollars and fifty cents ; 
second, for the middle class at six florins; third, for those of 
restricted means at four florins, and fourth, children under four- 
teen and servants at one florin. Every American is taxed as a 
wealthy person, and two-thirds of them go to the Mayor or Burgo- 
master, and on explaining their financial status succeed in having 
the rate reduced to the middle figure. Some of them, I am sorry 
to say, who could afford to pay the highest figure beg off with 
the lowest. This tax is levied to meet the expenses of construct- 
ing roads and drives, keeping the city in order and improving its 
pearance, as well as maintaining the beautiful pavilions over the 
springs and bathing-houses, and for the benefit of the visiting 
community generally. The music tax pays for the free concerts 
given in the Curehouse and in the parks, at which the music is 
of the best character and the musicians of excellent training and 


skill. 


taxes gives the visitor free admission, during his entire stay. to 


Medical men pay only the music tax. Payment of the 
all springs, parks, promenades, and concerts. The baths are extra. 
There are all kinds, from mud to Russian baths. 

If you have an apartment at a lodging-house or hotel you are 
expected to give the servant who cares for it a florin per week. 
And if you want to give a florin extra to the porter when you 
leave, or occasionally during your stay, it will be gratefully ac- 
cepted. Asa rule you can arrange for your lodging at a stipu- 
lated price, which should include everything excepting washing 
and fire, of course, and excepting the gratuity to the chamber- 
maid. You must observe the rules of Carlsbad, one of which re- 
quires a week's notice of an intention to change your lodging- 
place. Do everything, therefore, by contract. 

The charges at the theatre and opera are moderate. A couple 
of florins will always get a first-class seat, and standing-room in 
the gallery costs about ten cents, Hack hire is not expensive, 
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Within the town limits the one-horse cab or “ Droschke” costs 
half a florin the first quarter-hour, four-fifths of a florin the 
‘first half-hour, and one-half a florin for each subsequent quarter- 
The charge per half-hour for a fiaker, or two-horse con- 
The 


charges are fixed for cab-driving, as for many other things, and 


hour. 
veyance, is one and one-fifth florins, or about fifty cents. 


in case of dispute you can always appeal to the local authorities. 

You are charged in Carlsbad, as in most other continental 
cities, for just what you eat, and are served scant portions, never 
Ifa 
basket or plate of bread is set before you the rolls are counted, 
The coffee, 


tea, cocoa, and bread are always most excellent; the eggs, fish 


sufficient for two, sometimes scarcely enough for one. 
and you are charged only for the number you eat. 


and meats, butter and cream always fresh, and brought in largely 
A breakfast of coffee, 
eggs, and rolls costs, in the best cafés, not more than fifteen or 
twenty cents. 
waitress ; 


by farmers from the surrounding country. 


Of course you are expected to pay the waiter or 
but I have seen many German visitors leave the table 
without paying anything, and some leave but two kreutzers, 
Visitors ordinarily ‘ tip” than 
kreutzers at breakfast, and double that amount at other meals. 
Americans would blush to give a waiter less than five cents at 


or one cent. not less four 


any meal, 

One can visit Carlsbad at any time of the year, but he should 
It is at an eleva- 
tion of more than 1,200 feet above the sea, and the mean tem- 


always have an abundance of warm clothing. 


perature in summer is only sixty-six degrees, while in winter it 
is thirty-five, and in spring and autumn as low as forty-seven. 
Up to the first of May accommodations are plentiful and cheap. 
Just before the first the streets—always noticeably clean—are 
fairly scoured and scrubbed by a little army of men and women. 
Flower-gardens and grassy borders are laid out on all sides. 
May Ist ail the springs are opened with a grand high mass at 
the cathedrai, and a triumphal march of the clergy, accompa- 
nied by companies of soldiers, the Mayor, and citizens, who go 
from spring to spring, blessing each one and holding a brief 
service at improvised altars. At night the singing societies 
climb to the mountain-tops, and the valleys ring with the echoes 
of their cultivated voices. If one can time his visit to Carlsbad 
so as to be there on the first of May he will witness a most 
All the springs are deco- 
rated with flowers and wreaths, and it is a gala-day for the com- 
munity. 
and the lowest prices for almost everything. 
to arrive, the streets are filled with strangers, the springs 
crowded in the morning so that you have to stand in line 


unique and interesting ceremonial. 


It marks the dividing line, too, between the highest 
The crowd begins 
are 
and 
await your turn to be served by the little girls who dip up the 
water; the theatre opens, the regular concerts in the various 
parks begin, and Carlsbad is at its best after May Ist. 

A most interesting experience awaits the visitor to Carlsbad 
who arrives at or after this time, When 
he goes to the spring in the early morning he finds the pavilion 


and up to September. 


occupied by a fine orchestra, with musicians neatly dressed, 
wearing high silk hats, and discoursing most excellent music. 
One of these pavilions, the Muehlbrunn, a picture of which I 
present, extends for the distance of an ordinary city block along 
the river Tepel. All of them are built with exquisite taste and 
in the most substantial manner. The Muehlbrunn and Sprudel 
pavilions or colonnades are the largest, and afford the most fash- 
In the early morning, when the waters 
are most generally taken, crowds will be found promenading up 


ionable promenades, 


and down to the strains of the music, each man and woman car- 
rying in his hand a cup or glass, or wearing it suspended from a 
slender strap slung across the shoulder. 

An hour after, this crowd will be seen wending its way to- 
ward the numerous cafés, beautifully and eligibly located in 
gardens and parks in the suburbs of the city, some of them a 
mile or two from the springs. On the way to the café it is 
the custom to drop into one of the innumerable little bakeries 
that line the streets, where, upon counters, are spread in an 
attractive array mounds of bread of various kinds—breads for 
diabetic patients, toast or Zwieback for those of weak digestion, 
rolls made with milk or water, twisted rolls, long rolls, round 
rolls, flat rolls, all crisp and tempting. 
serve you at the bakeries are very polite and attentive. You step 


The young women who 


inside, and one of them passes you a little basket or metal plate, 
and you wander about the counter picking out the particular 
bread that has been prescribed for your breakfast, and selecting 
from the pile that which looks most tempting. Placing what 
you are permitted to eat upon the plate, you pass it over the 
counter, and the young lady deftly enfolds it in a little blne or 
red paper bag, gives you the price—usually about two kreutzers 
(one cent) for each roll or piece of bread—and you march off, your 
cup dangling from the strap at your side, paper bag in hand, and 
seek your favorite café. The tidy waiter girls invariably welcome 
customers with a ‘ Good-morning,” and as you retire invite you 
to “come quickly again ”"—all, of course, in German. 

In this country a restaurant keeper would resent the bringing 
in of bread to his table by his customers in this manner; but in 
Carlsbad it is the style, and fut and thin men and women, the 
gouty and the infirm, the weak, the suffering, and the strong, all 
join the morning procession of cup-bearers and paper-bag carriers. 
If you venture into a restaurant without vour bread and ask for 
some at breakfast, the chances are that your order for Zwieback 
or rolls will be filled at once from the nearest bakery. Thus you 
simply save the restaurant keeper the trouble of going for it by 
buying it yourself. In some instances, I have seen guests at 
restaurants bring in sliced ham, as well as rolls, wrapped in a 
piece of paper, and simply order coffee, chocolate or tea. Even 
this was not resented. A restaurant keeper in Carlsbad is ex- 
ceedingly tolerant of the notions of his patrons, and exceed- 
ingly anxious to obtain and retain a share of the public patronage. 

One can closely calculate his expenses, including an occasional 
visit to the theatre and perhaps an occasional ride—he needs no 
guide—and a just fee to the physician, at about three dollars per 
day. fairer allowance would be five dollars, for there are tempt- 
ing little booths lining the streets and the favorite walks, filled 
with the choicest German, Austrian, and French goods, and 
it is difficult to resist the bargains they offer, particularly to 
Americans, who are accustomed to pay high prices for these 
imported knick-knacks. 

The most delightful diversion about Carlsbad is found in the 
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walks up the hillsides and along the Tepel. The tired walker 
can always, at any time, find a café, even at the top of the steep- 
est hill, where lhe can rest and have his cup of chocolate or glass 
of beer, if these things are permitted in his diet. From these 
mountain-tops and the observatories built thereon, commanding 
views, extensive, charming, and in every way exhilarating, greet 


the eyes and lighten the heart. 


At the close of my short visit of three weeks, when I bid— 


faithful Dr. Griinberger good-bye, he gave me his parting instruc- 
tions. My stay was too short, he said; he must give me an “ after- 


cure.” I must carry with mea bottle of powdered (not granu 
lated) Sprudel salts, must follow the dietary he prescribed for 
two weeks, and every morning, an hour before breakfast, must 
take, in a tumbler of water, as much of the Sprudel salts as | 
th 
following September or October I must also resume the dietary 


could take up on the tip of the blade of my pen-knife. In 
fer two or three weeks more. Summing up his instructions iu 
“Bear in mind that I ask 
of you, as we ask of all patients who have your temperament and 
That 


is, in eating, you should avoid all fats, all sweets, all sours, and 


reference to my case, the doctor said: 
who labor under your physical disadvantage, four things: 
all condiments. If you are recovered so that you find your sys- 
tem will, after a time, assimilate some of these things, of course 
you can have a moderate license. But it should be with moder- 
ation that you partake of them, and while you are taking my 
dietary remember and avoid the use of these four things entirely.” 

It was early in May when I shook the hands of Dr. Griin- 
berger, and heard his cheerful adieu, his good wishes, and the 
Within a week 


I was once more aboard my favorite steamer, the Saale, and home- 


prediction that I would come again to Carlsbad. 


ward bound, well satisfied that my hurried trip to Carlsbad had 


taught me one of the most valuable lessons of my life, and at a 


A whi 


remarkably reasonable price. 


THE 


HE situation in 


COKE TROUBLE. 


the coke region of Pennsylvania remains 
The strikers still hold out, but 


the proprietors have succeeded in securing a sufficient number 


substantially unchanged. 


of workmen to keep their ovens going upon a diminished scale. 


At a convention recently held the strikers determined to hold out 


to the bitter end, being encouraged in this course by the belief 


that all the other miners in the United States will come to their 
assistance, financially and otherwist, so that the contest will be 
(in a sense) national instead of local. 

Several of the military officers who were in command of the 
men who fired upon and killed a number of the Hungarians en- 
gaged in the assault upon the Morewood works have been arrest- 
ed and held in bail on a charge of murder. We give elsewhere 
a number of pictures illustrative of scenes at and about the mines 
while the militia were in possession of the disaffected region. 


THE BARNUM FUNERAL. 


HE funeral of the late Phineas T. 
in Bridgeport, Conn., on the 10th inst., was marked by great 


Barnum, which occurred 


simplicity and good taste on the part of the relatives of the de- 
with 


there 


ceased. In accordance the wishes of Mr. Barnum 


was an entire absence 


of ostentation, and Se a 
the coffin in which 
he was laid away 


was of the plainest 
sort. On the day of 
the funeral the town 
was in mourning, 
business being quite 
generally suspended, 
and great crowds of 
congregating 


the 


church in which the 


people 
at and around 
obsequies were held. 
The 
the church, 
of the 


ings of 


decorations in 
outside 
offer- 


friends, con- 





floral 





sisted simply of a 
large picture of Mr. 
Barnum placed = on 
the altar and draped 
in white silk and sur- 
rounded with roses. 
The 
course was delivered 
by the Rey. Robert 
Collyer, New 
York, from a text se- 
lected by Mr. Barnum himself, the words being, ‘ 
but Thine 
ily vault in Mountain Grove Cemetery, under the shadow of the 


funeral dis- 





of A SCENE IN THE 


Not 


The remains were deposited in the fam- 


my will, 


be done.” 


massive monument of granite erected shortly after the death of 


the great showman’s first wife. 
Mr. Barnum’s estate is estimated at five million dollars. 


A VETERAN BANK PRESIDENT. 
) F vdeony SPRAKER, the oldest bank president in the Empire 


State. if not in the Union, was 
Spraker’s in 1798, and is in his ninety-third year. 


born on his homestead at 
His grand- 
father, George Spraker, came from Saxony and settled in the 
town of Palatine, on the homestead, in 1755, becoming the owner 
of a large tract of land. His youngest son, Jost, sueceeded to 


his father’s estate and lived on the homestead, keeping an old- 


time tavern, at which all the stage-coaches made regular stops. 








905 
Jost Spraker had six sons, George, Daniel, David, Livingston, 
James, and Joseph. Jost died in 1848, aged eighty-four years. 
Daniel engaged in general mercantile business at Spraker’s Basin 
until 1853, when he located in Canajoharie. The National Mo- 
hawk River Bank, of Fonda, N. Y.. was organized by the Spraker 


. 














NEW YORK.—DANIEL SPRAKER, 
THE OLDEST BANK PRESIDENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The ,fol- 
lowing year he removed to Fonda, and has resided there ever 
He is also a director in the National Spraker Bank at 
All of the Spraker brothers are dead except 
Daniel and Joseph. 


brothers in 1855, and Daniel was elected president. 


since. 
Canajoharie. 
The brothers always operated in business 
and politics together, and each one succeeded in accumulating a 
large property. 

Daniel has been almost totally blind for several years, but at- 
tends to business every day, and keeps well informed as to all 
political and financial affairs. He has good health, is thoroughly 
conversant with the affairs of the bank, and no transaction of 
any extent takes place without his knowledge and advice. 

AT THE THEATRES. 
HAT roaring comedy at Hermann’s Theatre, “ All the Com- 
forts of Home,” produced so skillfully and artistically under 
the direction of Charles Frohman, has made Hermann’s, for the 
first time in many seasons, a popular nightly resort for theatre- 
goers. One of the lively scenes in this comedy is pictured in this 
issue, s 

Manager J. M. Hill, of the Union Square, has been blamed for 
presenting “Thou Shalt Not,” a play of worse than questionable 
character, But after the success of the “Clemenceau Case,” he 
had good reason to believe that anything, however depraved, 
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PLAY, “ ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME.” 





would mect with favor with a certain large class of theatre-goers. 
I am glad he has been disappointed. 

Manager A. M. 
triumphs by the appearance of Miss Rose Coghlan in her new 


Palmer will, no doubt, add another to his 
play by Charles Coghlan, * Lady Barter,” at the close of this 
month.. There is much interest in the appearance of Miss Coghlan 
as a star at Palmer’s. Every one trusts she will score a success. 
Miss Coghlan will be followed at Palmer’s by the McCaull Opera 
Company for the summer season. 

One of the delightful treats of the season is offered at Palmer’s 
Theatre, where: Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are playing a short engage- 
No English visitors, not even Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, 
have been more cordially welcomed than Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 


ment. 


Not because they are as brilliant and profound as Irving and 
Miss Terry, but because they are peculiarly fitted to delight a 
retined audience seeking for recreation rather than for the strong 
and magnetic shock of tragie acting. THE STROLLER. 
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A MORNING SCENE 





AT A SPRING. A GLIMPSE OF CARLSBAD. 

















THE MARKTBRUNN (SPRING) ON THE 
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THE FAMOUS HOT SPRUDEL (SPRING). 
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* THE HIRSCHBERG,” ONE OF THE MANY A GROUP OF POLISH JEWS. EARLY MORNING AT THE FELSENQUELLE (ROCK SPRINGS). 







, INTAIN WALKS. mo yo, . y 
MOUNTAIN WALES CARLSBAD, AUSTRIA, ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST FAMOUS HEALTIL RESORTS IN THE WORLD. 


From PHoros BY D. W. Coons, AMATEUR, OF St. Louis, AND Orners.—[{See Pace 204.] 
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HOBOKEN.—A DELIGHTFUL SUBURB. 


GENERAL MISAPPREUENSION ABOUT ONE OF THE Most PLEAS- 
ANT OUTLYING CITIES NEAR NEW YorkK.—WHAT THE 
HoBpokEN LAND AND IMPROVEMENT CompANY Has DONE 
AnD Is DOING. 


T may sound strange to those who have been under a misap- 
[ prehension regarding Hoboken, New Jersey, to learn how 
attractive and beautiful this delightful suburb of New York 
really is. The negro minstrel has for years been fond of making 
his joke about Hoboken, and comic writers have seen fit to take 
up the place as a proper subject for contemptuous remarks and 
humorous expressions. Whatever might have been said in dis- 
paragement of Hoboken as an unattractive spot ten or twenty 
years ago, no one who visits it to-day can deny that it offers the 
greatest advantages to be found in any city adjacent to New 
York in the way of pleasant, healthful, and comfortable homes 
at prices within the reach of all. 

For many years the Hoboken Land and Improvement Com- 
pany, largely representing the capital and enterprise of the 
famous Stevens estate, has been the life and spirit of the de- 
Mr. T. C. Dunn, its agent, has given us 
This 
wealthy company, with an eye to the prosperity of Hoboken, 
has erected a large number of dwellings. These are sold to pur- 
chasers for ten per cent. of the price in cash, the balance pay- 
able by installments that can be easily met by any prosperous 


velopment of Hoboken. 
some interesting facts about it and its great success. 


young man. 

Aside from the sightly location of Hoboken, the healthfulness 
of the city itself, its fine churches, places of amusement, plenti- 
ful supply of wholesome water from Hackensack River, its public 
library and other attractions, it has what no other suburb of New 
York possesses, 7.¢., a magnificent, splendidly equipped institn- 
tion of learning, the famous Stevens Institute, which offers, per- 
haps, the best scientific and mechanical education that can be 
had in this section. Connected with it is a high school, where 
students can prepare for an academic or collegiate education. 
The Stevens Institute faces the Hudson River. 
commanding situation, with an outlook of surpassing beauty. 

The streets of Hobcken are neatly kept, and its population of 
50,000 is growing with extraordinary rapidity. It has two sav- 
ings banks, national banks, a paid fire department, a well-organ- 
ized police force, and a magnificent club-house is being built by 
the Hoboken Quartette Club, which will be one of the attractive 
social features of the city. 

One of the essential requirements of a suburb is rapid transit. 
This Hoboken has to such a degree that it is as near to the 
heart of New York City as Central Park. Magnificent ferry- 
boats, owned by the Land and Improvement Company, spacious 
and modern in construction, with new and elegant ferry-houses 
at the termini, make direct connection from Hoboken to central 
points along New York’s water front, and at every landing-place 
further connection is made by street cars promptly and conven- 
iently with all parts of the city. The boats at the Fourteenth 
Street Ferry, Hoboken, connect with cars at the Fourteenth 
Street Ferry, New York side, which run to all the theatres and 
to the leading shopping centres of the city. The ferries to Barclay 
and Christopher streets connect on the Hoboken with 
street cars running to all parts of the city, and with three cross- 
town lines of cars, the Christopher Street cars passing through 
Fourteenth Street to Broadway, while another line connects with 
the East Twenty-third Street Ferry for Brooklyn. It is a fact that 
one can reach the shopping and business centres of New York 
much more quickly from Hoboken than from Brooklyn or Harlem. 

No suburb of New York offers cheaper, more rapid, or more 
convenient facilities than Hoboken for residents to reach New 
York, and it is not surprising, therefore, that in late years par- 
ticularly, many prominent business and professional men of New 
York have made their homes in Hoboken. The offices of the 
Hoboken Land and Improvement Company in Hoboken face the 
joint entrance of the Barclay and Christopher Street ferries on 
that side, and visitors are cordially welcomed who desire to 


It occupies a 


side 


make inquiries regarding the purchase or renting of houses. 
Well-built houses rent as low as $40 and $50 per month, and 
ean be had from this figure up to $800 and $1,200 per year. 
Convenient flat houses rent from $18 to $40 per month, or less 
than half of the ordinary fat rental of this city. 

It speaks well for the government of the city of Hoboken 
that its debt is less than that of any other city in the State of 
New Jersey. There is a feeling of pride among the people in 
reference to the maintenance of a superior standard of govern- 
ment that is specially manifested at this time. 
to bear in mind that the growth of the city, dependent as it is in 
such a large measure upon the efforts of the Hoboken Land and 
Improvement Company, has been well directed. 
the resources of the company have been employed to make Ho- 
boken a city of pleasant homes. 

Realizing the value of rapid transit, no money has been spared 
for the improvement of the ferry-boat service. In fact, the Ho- 
boken ferries were the first to introduce the propeller ferry-boats 
From year to yeur the 


It is important 


The power and 


with the superior speed they command, 
facilities for rapid transit are increasing, and the time has already 
come when the few minutes spent on the ferry-boat are regarded 
as a matter of no account. The preference of those who seek 
suburban homes is, by all odds, for a pleasant journey by water 
rather than a half-hour’s ride on dusty street cars or smoky 
elevated trains. 

The rising tendency in real estate values has been strongly 
felt in Hoboken and will constantly increase with the growth of 
its population, as it has in New York. This tendency must make 
itself phenomenally felt in the course of a few years, so that, as 
an investment, real estate in Hoboken is held in the highest 
favor. In a number of instances, young men on small salaries, 
who have bought property on the installment plan from the Ho- 
boken Land and Improvement Company, have found before they 
have completed payments on their purchase, that the property 
has doubled in value. 

No location about New York is more favored by nature, and 
none has been more splendidly developed by man than Hoboken, 
and the time is not far distant when it will be fully appreciated 
as the most attractive and advantageous residential suburb for 
people who labor in New York and who find that city undesir- 
able as a place of residence. 
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LIFE INSURANCE.—INS AND OUTS. 


~-ORRESPON DENCE accumulates on my desk so rapidly that 
I must make my answers this week shorter than usual. 

“ Minneapolis” writes me from Minneapolis, Minn., and asks 
if I have ever expressed myself regarding the form of policy is- 
sued by the New York Life known as “ the twenty-year dis- 
tribution policy.” He adds: “Is this a desirable policy, and is 
it greatly to the advantage of the insured, as represented by their 
agents? Is it even fair as compared with policies issued by the 
Equitable ?” 

I have repeatedly referred to the distribution policy of the 
New York Life. I have never believed in any patent form of 
policy in the insurance business. I much prefer the straight 
policies issued by the New York Life, and consider them as good 
as those of the Equitable, or of any other company in the world. 

C. D. M.,” of Spokane Falls, Wash., says: “ Your remarks 

respecting the business of the New York Life during 1890 are 
very complimentary—I think deservedly so, I have yet to 
learn that there is any better company. I notice that you men- 
tion a list of over nine hundred assessment companies which 
have failed during the last eight years. Will you please inform 
me where I can obtain one?” 
I answer this correspondent by sending him a copy of the list 
This list was issued by W. EK. Thompson, 115 Wis- 
consin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. I am glad “ C. D. M.” appreciates 
what I said concerning the New York Life. My commendation 
was based on the actual facts and figures of its annual report. 
It may interest him to know that, since 1881, when the law 
was passed in New York for the supervision of assessment com- 
panies, one hundred and twenty-five of these concerns in this 
State have ceased to make reports, which is an evidence either 
that they have withdrawn from business, or that they do not 
care to let the public know what they are doing. 

“B. F. M.” writes from Sioux City, Iowa: “I have been very 
much interested in your exposition of insurance; but I have 
never seen anything about the Fouse plan of insurance as oper- 
ated by the Fidelity Mutual Life Association. I understand that 
it has assets of twenty-eight times the amount of its ascertained 
liabilities. Does any other company equal this?” 

According to the annual report of the Fidelity Mutual, its cash 
assets at the close of 1889 were $200,000, and it owed for losses 
$75,000. Its other assets are placed under the head of “ Indem- 
nity Reserve ” and appear to be large, but nobody knows what 
constitutes them. As to the standing of other companies in com- 
parison, my correspondent can ascertain some interesting facts by 
turning to the report of the Insurance Superintendent of New 
York for last year. He will find that the Mutual Reserve of 
this city, a company somewhat like the Fidelity Mutual, reports 
cash assets of $2,400,000, and unpaid claims of $450,000. This 
is a far better showing than the Fidelity makes. 

The Fouse plan is an ordinary assessment system, not as good, 
to my mind, as that of the Mutual Reserve. 

An Augusta, Me., reader writes me a very long letter, and 
wants answers to a number of questions concerning old-line 
insurance companies. He writes his letter as if he had been 
filled to the muzzle with some of the peculiar literature issued so 
voluminously by certain co-operative insurance concerns. I will 
answer his inquiries seriatim. 

First.—He asks: “If old-line companies are stronger than 
fraternal orders because of their reserve fund, why have less 
than fifty companies survived out of over eight bundred chartered 
within fifty years?” Answer—I doubt if many more than one 
hundred old-line companies ever did business of any argount in 
this country. The largest number reporting to the New York 
Department at one time was seventy-two. The record of failures, 
which I admit is disgraceful, cannot be attributed to flaws in the 
old-line system, but rather to incompetency and dishonesty which 
no system can provide against. 

Second.—My correspondent asks: “ Inasmuch as the mortal- 
ity element of an average $9.68 per $1,000 insurance has been 
sufficient to pay all losses in old-line companies for fifty years 
without requiring a dollar of the reserve fund, of what use is a 
reserve fund beyond enriching the officers?” Answer—When- 
ever a policy is paid as a death claim or an endowment, the 
reserve belonging to it is used. The amount provided by the 
mortality element of premiums on other policies only pays the 
difference between the reserve fund and the face of the policy, so 
that when all policies mature and are paid, the reserve fund will 
be exhausted. 

Third—As to the average mortality element, I will say that 
an average of $9.68 per $1,000 has not been sufficient to pay 
the claims in regular companies for fifty years, as my correspond- 
ent asserts. In only eight out of the thirty-one vears since the 
New York Insurance Department was estublished has the rate 
been as’low as this, and this was when but little insurance was 
in force. The average rate has been about $10.00 per $1,000 
sinve 1870, and is now about $15.00 or over. The average is no 
guide as to what it will prove in any single company. The 
lowest rate in 1889 was $5.90 per $1.000 in one of the youngest 
companies, and the highest was $25.60 per $1,000 in a company 
thirty years old and not taking much new business. 

Fourth.—My correspondent asks about the “enormous reve- 
nues” derived from lapses by the old-line companiés. I answer 
that the companies now make very little on lapsed policies. Be- 
fore the law passed a little over ten years ago was enacted in 
this State, lapsed policies were an element of considerable profit. 
Now, lapses occurriug during the first twe or three years do not 
usually leave behind more than enough to secure an equal 
amount of new insurance. After that, paid-up insurance is given 
for a large proportion of the reserve, under the provision of the 
statute referred to. 

Fifth.— My correspondent asks: “ If the Equitable or the New 
York Life should stop writing new policies, would not deaths- 
and lapses eliminate every policy-holder inside of ten years and 
leave the officers of the company in possession of millions of dol- 
lare? Why, then, accumulate a reserve fund?” Answer: If a 
large company should stop doing new business, deaths and lapses 
would not eliminate old policies in ten years, nor in thirty years. 
All the old companies have policies on their books taken in the 
first years of their existence. Most lapses are during the first 
three years of the policies. A ten per cent. lapse rate does not 
mean the elimination of all old risks at the end of ten years, for 
at the expiration of that period about thirty-five per cent. of the 
first year’s risks will remain. My correspondent is very much 
nruddled on the lapse question. 

Sixth.—He asks if it is not true that old-line insurance is drop- 
ping off from year to year. Kmphatically, no, On the contrary, 
the old-line business is increasing. The twenty-nine companies 
of note have more insurance in force to-day, and are doing more 
new business than ever before, 

Seventh.—He asks if some of our leading old-line companies 
that are called “mutual” are not, in fact, stock companies, and 
refers to the princely salaries paid their officers. 1 answer that 
the large mutual companies are mutual in fact as well as in name 
and form. It is true that the officers of all the large insurance 
companies receive good salaries, but it is claimed on their behalf 
that they are men of exceptional ability, and would have been 
equally successful in any other line of business. 
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JOHN 


P. LOVELL.—A 
LIFE. 


N event of more than passing interest, recently celebrated in 

Boston, was what may be termed the golden anniversary of 
the John P. Lovell Arms Company, of which John P. Lovell 
was founder. No firm has a more honorable repute, and no 
business man of all New England enjoys a securer fame than 
Mr. Lovell. Over seventy years of age, and in the winter of 
life, his gentle bearing, dignity of person, and unswerving in- 
tegrity remind one of the oak against which many storms have 
raged, but which has outlived them all, and, with the blue sky 
overhead, stands in dignity and strength. 

There is no more useful reading than a history of the lives of 
those men who, against all disadvantages and vicissitudes, have 
forced their way up from the lowest round in the ladder of life 
to the plane whereon ambition may be reasonably content with 
the success achieved. The lesson to be learned is not the ac- 
cumulation of wealth alone, but the value of those sterling quali- 
ties of integrity and manhood which command universal respect. 
These lives are examples to the young men of America, lights to 
guide them in safety on a road which has many a dark and dan- 
gerous pitfall into which they may stumble, unless the illumina- 
tion from other careers points them clearly to the straight path 
of unblemished integrity. 

John P. Lovell was born in East Braintree, July 25th, 1820. 
At the age of eleven he left school and went to work in a cotton 
factory. One year later his mother opened a boarding-house in 
Boston, and John had another year of schooling. With this 
scant equipment, but with an indomitable determination to suc- 
ceed in life, the boy of thirteen entered into the arena of conflict. 

The years that followed witnessed the lad making a noble 
fight against the disadvantages with which he was surrounded. 
After an eventful life in various lines of trade, he settled down 
to the gunsmith business in the employ of A. B. Fairbanks, to 
whom he became apprenticed at a weekly salary of two dollars, 
with twenty-five dollars yearly allowance for clothes, and a raise 


SUCCESSFUL 


of fifty cents per week and ten dollars per year additional cloth- 
ing allowance for each succeeding year until the age of twenty- 
one was reached. 

The qualities which in later years developed the man of large 
enterprise and unswerving integrity took firm root in the gun- 
smith boy, and Mr. Fairbanks was so gratified with his success 
that, when John was twenty years of age, the old gentleman 
voluntarily took him in as a partner with one-half interest. At 
this time John had not a dollar in the world. 

Thus, fifly years ago, was formed the firm which to-day is 
represented by the great house of John P. Lovell Arms Co., 
whose business radiates throighout the world. 

John’s profit for the first year was seven hundred dollars. In 
1841 Mr. Fairbanks died, and Leonard Grover entering it, the firm 
became Grover & Lovell. In 1844 John P. Lovell bought out 
his partner’s share and with renewed zeal pushed his business 
toward the high mark of success which he had set before himself 
in his youth. As the years sped on, his name and fame traveled 
from city to city. 
dealers of America he carved his way from the lowest to the 
highest place of success, until with honest pride he felt his feet 
securely planted on the high ground to which in boyhood days, 
His family 
had grown up around him in the intervening years, and he now 
beheld in his sons fully developed men ready to assist him in his 
old age to carry to a further success the enterprise begun years 
before. The John P. Lovell Arms Company was then formed 
with J. P. Lovell, President; Colonel Benjamin 8. Lovell, Treas- 
urer; Thomas P. Lovell, Director; H. L. Lovell, Clerk of the 
Corporation, and W. D. Lovell. 

In 1874 the business was removed to the present spacious 


Through the ranks of the sporting-goods 


when poor and unknown, his ambition had aspired. 


buildings in Boston which are located in the business centre of 
the city. 
young man with elastic step pursuing lofty ambitions, but John 
P. Lovell the man of years, who has trodden life’s pathway 
through both the bitter and the sweet, and has emerged from its 
shadows and contests successful both in the development of 
wealth and of character, 

It is in viewing peaceful and contented old age, following 
upon a life of integrity and conscientious fidelity to duty, that 
men are won to an appreciation of virtue as the source and 
strength of all permanent success—the fountain of all true and 
abiding happiness. 


Here daily may be seen John P. Lovell, no longer the 
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" Club-house of the Hoboken Quartette Club. 
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Huason Square Park, with the Stevens Institute in the distance. 











Row of houses on Bloomfield Street. Houses on Garden Street. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CITY OF HOBOKEN.—ITS FERRIES, CLUBS, SCHOOLS, PARKS, ETC.—From Puoros. 
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Don’t make a wry when all seems ‘‘ weary, 
stale, flat and unprofit- able.” “To be or not to 
be” is not the question, but how are you going 
wrong’ Learn to go right by studying Dr. Foote’s 
“Plain Home Talk and Medical Common Sense.”* Dr 
Strauss says it is an ‘“‘Enchiridion Medicum,”’ but 
that simply means it is a medical cyclopeedia. ($1.50, 
1,000 pages.) Murray Hill Book Co., 129 East 28th 
Street, New York. 





To Lapres.—For the complexion and for light cu- 
taneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
** paseline” and ** cucumbers"; it whiters and perfumes 
the skin. J. Simon, rue de Provence, Paris ; Park & 
Tilford, New York; Perfumers, MPruggists, Fancy 
Goods Stores. 











CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections ; also a 

itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
fervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who wish it this recipe in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 


A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR TO WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Tue success of these personally-conducted tours to 
the national capital over the Pennsylvania Railroad 


has been remarkable this season. They have not cnly | 


resented a delightful opportunity for visiting the cap- 
Pal at a most attractive season, but have likewise ren- 
dered such visits possible at very reasonable rates and 
no travel worry. The next leaves Thursday, April 
16th. 

The special train will leave New York at 11 a.m., the 
party will dine at Philadelphia and arrive in Washing- 
ton. 5:20 P.M. Gaesere will be reserved for them at 
the Normandie, Willard’s, Ebbitt, or Arlington Hotels. 
The special features of the trip include exceptional 
facilities for seeing all the sights, an introduction to 
the President, and the opportunity of a visit to Mt. 
Vernon. The party will leave Washington on Satur- 
day afternoon, April 18th, take supper in Philadelphia, 
and arrive in New York in the evening. 

The round-trip rate of $12.50 includes railway fare 
and meals in both directions, and hotel accommoda- 
tions at the choicest hotels of Washington. The trip 
commends itself to the patronage of the best people, 
and application for space should be made at once to 
the Tourist pom. Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 Broad- 
way, New York. 








THE most efficacious stimulant to excite the appetite 
are Angostura Bitters. 





Lewis G. Tewxssury Banker and Commission 
Broker at 50 Broadway, New York City, says: ‘‘ Under 
most adverse conditions the market has been well 
kept up ; Stocks ene are in strong hands. The 
outlook is surely better. Still advise quick turns.” 


PENNSYLVANIA LINES TO THE WEST. 


Tue acme of comfort in travel is found on the Penn- 
sylvania Limited which leaves New York from stations 
foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets every day at 
10 a.m., for Chicago, Cincinnati, and the West. It is 
the most superbly appointed train in the world. 


TRAVEL MADE PERFECT. 


Ow your next trip West patronize the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, and enjoy the ad- 
van of departing from Grand Central Station, 
traveling over a great four-track railway, along the 
Hudson—America's most picturesque and beautiful 
river—via Niagara Falls, the world’s greatest cataract, 
or otong the south shore of Lake Erie. in new Wagner 
— le trains, with unsurpassed service and equip- 
ment. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists m every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
- Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leadin 
physiciafis because both the Cod Liver 
and Hf, are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
as palatable as milk, 


is perfect 
pootl’s Emulsion sani z 
isa . Itis the 
Best tor CONSUMPTION, 


Scrofala, Bronchitis, W: Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other, 


























Do your bond, stock, and 
banking business with 
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eke OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, are 
speedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the CuTicuR\ REMEDIES, consisting of CuTI- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, CuricuRaA Soap. an exquis- 
ite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuricuRA RE- 
SOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest 
of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and all 
other remedies fail. ( uticuRA REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CutTiouRA, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
REsOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


(= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 43 
=o __ prevented by CuTicuRa Soap. ks 


na Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 





matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25¢ 





INSURANCE and FINANCIAL. 


ee 


Massachusetts Benefit Association. 
EXcHANGE Burupine, 59 State St., Boston, Mass. 


The largest natural premium association in New 
England. Over 24,000 members; $73,000,000 insurance 


, 


in force; $640,000 emergency fund; $150,000 deposited | 


with State Treasurer; $4,400,000 paid death losses. 
Pclicies $1,000 to $20, containing most liberal 
features for insured —including half of amount for 
rmanent and total disability. Gzorer A. LITCHFIELD, 
sident. New York office, Gzorezk E. CurRTis, 
Manager, Potter Building. 


BENEFITS. 


to 849 Weekly. 

#200 to 84,900 in 
three to seven years during 
life; also in case of death. 
Men and women in all 
branches eer wanted 
as agents. Bi y and eas 
work. ‘addres ot ones, 
8S. Glensor, 8 Union Sq., 
New York. Mention this paper. 


Live Agents Wanted. 


The Commercial Alliance Life Insurance 
Company, Home Office 45 Broadway, New 
York, has good territory open for active 
agents. Popular plans and liberal contracts. 


Insurance in fore 


January Ist, 1891, $17, 147,000.00. 


Home Life Insurance Co, 
254 Broadway, New York Gity. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE. 


Deferred and Immediate Annuities. 
Holds $127 Assets for every $100 of Liability. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
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we 
ONLY TRUNK LINE 
Entering the City of New York, 


All trains arrive at and depart from 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
42d Street and Fourth Ave., New York. 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universal] 
sought after and admired. The best in the names + f 
# per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 

mporter of fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 SrxtH Avenue. New York. 






Ladios 
WILL APPRECIATE THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


A Modout itygaan 


By CAROLINE M.Dopson, M.D. PRES. NAT'L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS’N OF AmeRicA,Oscar B.Moss,.M.D. 
irs. ANNIE JENNESS-Mi LLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 


fieeto Rrenyboday, 


UPON APPLICATION TO 
} GEORGE FROST & CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 





CONSUMPTION cored. KOCH'S ttc 
atarrh & Bronchitis among the ‘“‘ has beens.” Bacil- 
licidal Saturation finally successful. Free circulars. 


N.Y. Baciiuicipg Co.[Lung Dep’t],155 W.34th St., N.Y. 





we A safety. bicycle on very easy conditions: 
} GRRE. PEABL to., 308 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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“EVERY LADY USES WHATEVER 
THE QUEEN APPROVES.” 


WORTHY such APPROVAL IS F OOURT REPORT. 


OZZONI’S 
COMPLEXION 


FREE FROM ALL INJURIANTS; THREE TinTS. 


USED by EVERY LADY of TASTE Everywhere. 


-GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and | a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may begradually built up until strong 
| enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
| dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
| ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
| may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 











well fortified with pure blood and a proper! - 
ished frame Civil Service Gasstte.” cneedgsenad 
_Madesimply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





ESTERBROOK 





* PENS 









26 JOHN ST., N. Y. THE BEST MADE. 








HAIR ON THE —— NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 








LOCAL AND 
v GENERAL AGENTS 
We Offer 81,000 


ICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GBOLUTION 
- 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * s 
® ve . INJUBY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 
Discovered by Accident.—Iv Comrocnpine, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and uo scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. ITCAN 
NOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightes® 
injury or uwpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and 1s guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
tothe skin. Young persoas who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destfoy its grewth. Modene sent by mail. in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, ®1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. i 
sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPER.) Cut this advertisemeut out, 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0.9U. S.A. 
Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 
You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 


i) FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJ CRY. O07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTBED. 





OP Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 





FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The la-gest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skiu and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
Dirthmarks, moth, treckies, pimples, wrinkie-, red nose, red 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- 
tings, powder marks, facial development, etc, Consultation 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Scalp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for lic, 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 





Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


rience. ighly indorse 
ession ; unequaled as a remedy for eczema, 


complexion, ete. Indispensable as a toilet ar 
and a sure preventive ef all diseases of the skin, 


Prepared by a Dermatologist with 20 years” ex- 
by the medical pro-~ 


scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
ticle, 








125 W. 424 St.,N.¥. City. At Druggists or by mail, Price 5Oc. 


THECAMEL FOUN-TAIN 


BALL=POINTED 


A 
The Camel (Ship of the 

Desert) is adapted by nat- 
ure for storing water suffi- 
cient for a long journey. 
The “ Camel” pen has been 
constructed to hold a sup- 
ply of ink sufficient for 
writing a whole letter with 
one dip. 


In $1 boxes of 72 pens. 


Assorted box of ‘* Fountain” pens 
(4 sorts) 35 cents. 

The “Camel” Pocket Penholder 
in vuleanine, price 25 cents. /n- 
valuable to business men. May 
be had from all stationers, or 


‘ THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., NEW YORK, 
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THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula. Is the only preparation of 
the Hypophosphites identical in composition with the phosphoid. elements of 
the human brain and nerves, the principle necessary 


to restore and sustain mental and physical powers. a 
Pamphlet, with testimonials from leading physicians, the eminent clergy, Oe 
and educators, sent free. F. CROSBY CO.,56;W. 25th St., New York. e 


[See that this signature is on each label (2 











‘“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.”’ $ 
RAE’S.:::: LUCCA OIL 
SUBLIME 
The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 






« 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, ITALY. 
Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 























PURE, 
SOLUBLE, 
Delicious. 


Vin 











THE STANDARD COCOA OF THE WORLD, 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA & COFFEE. 


OUTENS 


“Best & Goes Farthest—Largest Sale in the World—Once Tried, Always Used.” 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS. 
The Original—Take no other. 


OCOA 






Easily Digested—Made Instantly. 






C 











‘LEWIS 6, TEWKSBURY, Banker, 50 Broadway, New York, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Go.pBaas (looking out at the tenements)—** Alas! It 
an™~ Ss rl Lj 
y ‘a lp» 
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Ameri- 


contrary, it’s confoundedly easy to be poor.” 


can Grocer. 
BATHE THE 


AFTER SHAVING Face wir 
coouna POND’S EXTRACT. 


COOLING 


DOES NOT SMART NOR STING. REDUCES REDNESS. 
CHECKS BLEEDING. JUST AS IT REDUCES ANY 
INFLAMMATION, IT SENDS BACK. THE BLOOD 
WHICH THE RASPING OF THE RAZOR HAS DRAWN 
NEAR THE SURFACE, SO LEAVES THE FACE WHITE, , 
SOFT AND SMOOTH, WITHOUT THE SHININESS 
CAUSED BY OTHER LOTIONS. FOR THIS PURPOSE 
FAR SUPERIOR TO BAY RUM, COLOGNE OR PER- 
FUMED WATER. BEST BARBERS USE IT. . 


YOU HAVE ABOTTLE. WHY DON’T YOU TRY IT? 


WHEN PURCHASING, ACCEPT POND’S EXTRACT ONLY. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES, PROBABLY WORTHLESS. 


must be very hard to be poor.” Wentman—** On the 











POND’S EXTRACT CO.. NEW YORK AND LONDON. 



































EE eg I TS is CEL Ghee, THEE 

“MARCH to search, APRIL to try, MAY to tell if you live or die.” So runs the old 
adage. But if you take AYEWR’S Sarsaparilla during the months of March and 
April, the result in May will be all you could desire. To overcome the ailments peculiar 
to Spring, purify and invigorate the blood by the use of AY ER’S Sarsaparilla. All 
who make use of THIS as their Spring medicine need have no fear of That Tired Feel- 
ing, Indigestion, Headache, Pains in the Back and Limbs, Feverishness, and other 
disagreeable symptoms so prevalent at this period of the year. For the young, the old, 
the middle-aged—for all— AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the SUPERIOR MEDICINE 
FOR SPRING. Be particular that your druggist gives yu AY ER’S Sarsaparilla. 
IT CURES OTHERS AND WILL CURE YOU. 




















FORCE BEARD OR HAIR. EITHER SEX. ANYBODY. 
Prof. Dyke’s Elixir hae restored the Prof, Dykp’s Elixir grows the heavies, 
hair o my heed, when I was porfectiy peard and hair in4 weeks, Complete 
b . Biggs, Bryan, Tex., Oot. H) remedy, in bottles or metal cases, with ~ . - 
8. John Millard, says, Prof. Dykes the finest perfume known, for 25¢, im 
Elixir bas produced a heavy moustache sempe or silve Worth four times 
re. Address 


on my spper lip in 4 weeks. My face Dy this amou.s. We mail coc 
Wasentirely smooth. Thoussnds mere A Smith Med. Co. Palatine. Llln 





Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., 


Was TUnele Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
Beattie, Wash, 


ASHINGTO and Seattle. Sen stamp toy 





SEND A SLIP OF PAPER the sise ef your finger and 

10 cents im Silver and I will mail you one of these Solid 

Rolled Gold Rings and my Catalogue of Rings, Emblems, 

Watches and Novelties for h 00 an hour 
Address 





easily made. C. B MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 


RUPTURE 


3) Positively cured in 60 days by Dr- 























Horne’s Electro-Magnetic Belt 
russ, commence. Ly per te 
only onein the world generating = . . is ‘ P BY ae 
acontinuous Electric & Magnetic SMELLING AT THE CORK. |ing, complicated and _ obstinate 
R ourrent. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, \ cases 
i and pee pte a ee | ; , asses. 
yer 9,000 cured. Send stam orp . \ ’ : : . ® * - ‘ bs 2 — 
ALSO ELECTRIC BELTS FOR DISEASES. ae | The smell of the cork won't Go to your drug store, pay a 
Dr. HORNE, Removed TO 180 Warsi AVE.. CHICAGO. RHEUMATISM See etre akin Gane | cure you. Rest assured of that,| dollar, get a bottle and try it— 
Uasenester’s English Diamond Brand, what Kheumatism really is,the | = =Mfadam. ‘That’s common sense in| try a second, a third if necessary. 
Cause of the pain, and how to obtainacure. ; oo . : 
ENNYRO VAL PILL Address F_W. KIMBALL. $ Union Square, New York. | a nutshell. Do not take a dose or| Before the third one’s been taken 
a qj ; - Pierce’s F: ite Pre-| vou’ wala’ wamady 
Original and Only Geauine. SHORNS SELF-ACTING so of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre | you'll know the re’s & rem¢ dy to 
SD 207k Socners Bestich Desnend broad te, SHADE ROLLERS scription and expect to feel well|help you. Then you'll keep on 






for Chichester’s English Diamond Brand in 





immediately. You may find mar-| taking it and a cure ‘ll come. 





. reuare of Imitations, 














— T : 
us substitutions and imitations. NOTI ra sly needy fee ite 2 , . ’ 2 ; 
rn Prageists,or send de.in stamps for particulars, tes- AUTOGRAPH LABEL velously spe¢ dy effe cts from its But if you shouldn t fe el the 
timonials and “‘Hellef fer Ladies,” in letter, by OF AND GET use, but chronic, or lingering, dis-| help, should be disappointed in 

return Mall. 10,000 Testimonials. Name/ aper HE GENUIN E ) z ’ = 5 > . = 
eT eee eases, which have had possession of | the results—you’ll find a guaran- 





*hilada., P¢ 


Sold by al! Loca! Druggists 
Merphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2b days. No pay till cured. 


OPIUM Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 
TAMAR A laxative, refreshing 


fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them, 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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a” J.B COLT'& Co 


’ 


i6BeEKMANST. NEW YORK 








Wonderful Discovery. Painless and Secret 
Cure at Home. Thousands of References 
Book (sealed) FREE. No confinement. 

Dr. KANE, 174 Fulton St.. N. V 


UNULK ‘ 

al ‘ N sf: 
Locks and Registers Deposits! 
Opensitself when $5in dimeshave 
been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket ! 
Postpaid te any address on receipt 
of 2c. Money refunded if not 
satistactory. Agents wanted, 
Write for circulars of Magic 
Novelties. Mention this paper. 
Magic Introduction Co. , 227 Bway. N.Y. 


Unserupulous parties are offering cheap, worthless 
imitations of ay Magic. Rewate of them. Get & 
Magic Bank and compare {t with the imitations, 
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HARTSHORN) 


WASHBURN ° 
eo. Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


in volume and quality of tone aro 








the best in the world. Warranted 
to wear in es ee Sold by all lead- 
ing dealers. autifuily illustrated, de- 


scriptive catalogue with portraits of 
famous artists WALLED FREE. 
LYON & HEALY. CHiCAGN 

XSTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 








PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE SOWELS. 





NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST, 








E. Forgera & Co, Agts. 30 N. Wiliiam st, N.¥. | 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


ASK FOR 





the system for years, can’t be cured 
in a day. Such maladies are gen- 
erally slow in their inception, slow 
in their progress, and must be 
cured, if at all, by slow degrees 
and regular stages. 

Perseverance in the use of the 
“Favorite Prescription” for a rea- 
sonable length of time will cure 
all those chronic weaknesses, ir- 


regularities and derangements with 
which so many females are afflicted. 
But the use of this world-famed 
medicine must be persisted in for 
a considerable time in long stand- 


tee printed on the bottle-wrapper 
that'll get your money back for 
you. 

How many women are there 
who’d rather have the money than 
health? And “ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” produces health. Wonder 
is that there’s a woman willing to 
suffer when there’s a guaranteed 
remedy in the nearest drug store. 

Where proof’s so easy, can you 
afford to doubt ? 

Manufactured by World’s Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, No. 
663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Garfield Te 
cures 
cures Constipatio 






GARFI 


Thompson, the most noted physi- 
ngland,says that more than halt 

S$ come from errors in diet. 
< overcomes results of bad ong: 
ick Headache; restores 3¢ sapeisd . 


Lanny ruggist,or send to SET 


ELD TEA| 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION! 


AND 


Sisk 








SICK HEADACHE 





1T_@SeVERY WHERE 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Highest 
S. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— Latest U. 
Government Food Report. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
CERMAN 
Sweet 

a=, Chocolate, 


The most pop- 
ular sweet 
Chocolate in 
the market. It 
is nutritious 
and palatable; 
a particular 
\\ favorite with 
)\ children,anda 
| mostexcellent 
article for fam- 
ily use. 

Served as a 
drink or eaten as Confectionery, 
it is a delicious Chocolate. 

The genuine is stamped upon the 
wrapper, S. German, Dorchester, 




















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 











Extract of BEEF. 


The host and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. . 

One pound | forty-five pounds of 
is n Beef. 









f receipts showing use 
of PARMOUR'S. EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 










HOCKFOGLE (effusively)—‘ It vos a peaudiful mornin’, 
Gravy (the 


av you.” 


STRONG RACE PREJUDICE. 


aind it?” 


contractor)—‘“ It might be, but Tl not be afther admittin’ it to th’ likes 





| | “Tens is AN AGE OF APOLLINARIS WATER.” 


Walter Besant. 
e 


1A pollinaris 


FILLING at the APOLLINARIS 
SPRING (Rhenish Prussia) 
amounted to 


| 1”, 822,000 sorrzes IN 1889 


and 


17,670,000 


The 


1890. 





BARBOUR’ S 





In Every very Variety, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORE. 
nee 





the he Country. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


GLvABIAS. 


CATALPGVE FREE 








POPE MFC. CO., 77 Franklin ‘Stent BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORE, 291 Wabash 


Ave., CHICAGO, Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


BARGAINS, “ BICYCLES 

| Easy Payments, 

with no extra cha 

| 90 Crescent Safet “Dall bear'ge a "eng "et 
my Diamond Safety, all stee! 

ngne 














Sprit ld Roadster. headersimposs “ i $i 
Amer. Champion, highest ¢ se 
Others as cheap,all makes new or2dhd, lowest Ke. 
Cata free. Rouse, Hasard &Co., ard SCo.. 8G St., Peo: Peorla, fil 
é af ny 1 ' ¢ tt 
. ot 
| “2 Ve GC. 1 
e Undes tis nr 
Adapted to all ead and all variations of tem 6. 
| Yiitteeaiad bziseding mershantein ait princoatelios 
HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 
Please mention this paper. 








Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout | 


| 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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| “We are advertised 
|The Portraits of 
| Healthy Infants 
‘Sent by 

Thankful Parents 
Offer 


Of the Excellence of 
MELLIN’S FOOD 





FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


| THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Invites correspondence 





Irrefutable Evidence 


[Aprit 25, 1891. 


by our loving friends.” 
King Henry VI. 

















ELLSWORTH D. ELSTON, | 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 





The Liebig COMPANY 


have for twenty-five years been putting 


up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first invented and given 
$ o the world by the renowned chemist, 


Justus von Liebig. Their 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


EXTRACT OF BEEF ARE THE BEST 


FOR 


is known around the world and has lately 
been carried into ‘‘ Darkest Africa’’ by 
Stanley. It is unapproachable for purity, 
flavor and beneficial effects. As BEEF TEA, 


delicious and refreshing. Indispe nsable 
in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Genuine 
with 


IE. COUDRAY'S| 


|.gOUQUE, | 
iy CHo!Is! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 





IRISH FL THREADS | 


‘LADIES, Use the Best! ic 3s 
‘Batton- Sewing, Late- “making, Embroidery, 


| 


DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BH. COUDRAY in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRI RINCIPA AL PERFUMERS, ; 


= emDiUGGISTS A} AND CHEMISTS OF U. 8. 
ema, semcaseoumaeR crenata, 
OLD CLAIMS 


PENSION: eeu" NEW Law. 


Solitons, Sesers, Parents send i blank a heen, Weeden 
ay } mene ‘ension 


“ Aoeml 
Consta’ le RB; sf 


SPRINC IMPORTATION 


eee. 
PARIS COSTUMES AND WRAPS, 
Walking, Dinner, and Evening Dress, 
Mantillas, Gapes, Sacques, 


English Cape and Shawl Ulsters, 


BOX COATS, WATERPROOF SERGE WRAPS. 


Proadovay HA 9th dt. 











BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 
¥ E ETH 


A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 
—FOR— 


Cleaning and Preserving the Teeth 


PURIFYING THE BREATH. 


It is the Best Toilet Laue knows. For sale by 
Druggists, etc bottle. 











of 
A | 
: Justus 
von =~ 








| EIPERT, WRITERS 


ACCOUN- 
TANTS 


CORRES - 





Soto By STATIONERS EVERYWHERE. 





Samples FREE on receipt of re of return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


810 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


B. Alta & C0, 


18th St, 19th St. and 6th Avenue. 





DEPARTMENT FOR 
MAKING 


Ladies’ Dresses 


TO ORDER. 


CORRECT STYLES! 
PERFECT FIT! 
SUPERIOR FINISH! 





A Choice Line of Goods. 


| Promptness and Very Moderate Prices 
make this Department the First 
of its kind in America. 


Dp EA Fs AND. HEAD NOISES Ct cureo 
7 bula 
heard. ful whe po 


fail. Sold only by F. Hiscox 063 Bway, N.Y. cativic oct RE 











SON'S 


EARL & WII 
ee 





COLLARS & CUFFS 


















